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The Dyason Lectures, 1958 


By KINGSLEY MARTIN 


I 
THE CASE FOR NON-COMMITMENT 


The origin of this lecture was a conversation I had with one ot 
Australia’s well-known public men. I had remarked to him that it seemed 
to me merely obvious that the more countries were non-committed—the 
larger the area of “non-commitment”—the better chance there was 
for world peace. He seemed to think this a bizarre view and said that if 
I wanted to advocate it in Australia I should certainly have to expound it in 
words of one syllable. This was a challenge to which, as Toynbee never 
tires of saying, one must meet with a response. Let me first make clear 
that by non-commitment I do not mean that one must be spiritually 
always hesitating and failing to come down on one side or the other. 
Indeed, no position seems to me more embarrassing or shocking than that 
described once by Lloyd George when he said that Sir John Simon had 
“sat on the fence for so long that the iron had entered into his soul”. The 
dangers of “commitment” are most readily seen in the case of 
Chiang Kai-shek. Would it be really desirable that there should be a 
larger number of people in the world to whom we are so committed that 
they can drag us into a war for their own purposes, their own personal 
ambitions, irrespective of the general effect and, indeed, even to the danger 
of the destruction of humanity? 

Let me remind you of a unique correspondence which appeared in 
the New Statesman some months ago. You will remember perhaps that 
Bertrand Russell wrote an Open Letter to Eisenhower and Krushchev. 
The burden of his argument was that differing violently though they did 
in ideology, yet they had a basic common interest in world peace, since 
both would be destroyed in war. There were various ways by which 
they could disengage, by which they could reach accommodations 
and live in mutual, if not harmony, at least in mutual tolerance. 
To my surprise and pleasure—as a journalist naturally I felt pleasure 
—Krushchev wrote a long letter in reply. I was even more sur- 
prised when Mr. Dulles wrote, replying to Krushchev on behalf of the 
President. Perhaps the most surprising part of this was that Dulles and 
Krushchev seemed basically to agree. They agreed because while Krush- 
chev held to the established Marxist position that there was a “last fight” 
which would be won by Communism and that capitalism intended 
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sooner or later to make war on Communism, so Mr.~ Dulles took 
the ancient Calvinist view of the world as divided between good and evil. 
He appears to see himself as the Archangel Michael, appointed by God 
to lead the Hosts of Light against the Hosts of Darkness; he seems to 
believe that there is a possible victory to be won over the Hosts of Satan. 
It was strange to me that Dulles should hold the view that the world can 
be divided into two great hosts and that the countries which are not 
wholly on his side are so to speak tottering on the edge of damnation, 
while any country that, for reasons of self interest, has for the time being 
come into the organisation of NATO or SEATO is thereby saved, a 
brand plucked from the burning. Let me recall a singular example of 
the absurdity of this view. One day a well-known American journalist 
wrote that it was now perfectly safe for America to arm Japan because 
the Japanese were “a hundred per cent loyal to the Mikado and the 
Mikado a hundred per cent loyal to the United States.” It seemed not to 


occur to him that when Japan was armed and independent it would be 
a hundred per cent loyal to itself. 


Let me first, however, have a word about the Russian illusions. Their 
mistake stems from Marx’s strangely misguided and very unprophetic 
remark that the “worker has no nation”. Nothing could have been 
proved further from the truth, though it was a natural enough remark 
to make in days when the workers were starving while the capitalists 
were making great profits. It seemed only reasonable to imagine that 
the French worker in such circumstances and the German worker and 
the British worker would have a common interest against those who were 
exploiting them. The truth, however, has been quite different. In 1914, 
when it came to the test, the workers of each country unhesitatingly 
supported their own governments and so they did again in 1939. In 1941 
Hitler was able to lead his armies against the workers in Russia even 
though the German army must have contained a large number of men 
who had voted communist. Perhaps the very oddest example of all this 
illusion in Russia was Stalin’s apparent belief, when he took his troops 
into Finland with bands playing in front of them, that the Finnish worker 
would want to co-operate with the Russian invader against their own 
leaders. As a matter of fact the Finnish worker turned out to be a remark- 
ably good sniper. The second great Soviet illusion has been that capitalism 
is always on the brink of collapse. Perhaps capitalism may still collapse 
from its own inner contradictions, as the Marxists put it. I don’t know. It 
is one of the great unknowns of the world. All we can say today is 
that each time that capitalism has been expected to be on the edge of 
another great slump since the war this has been avoided. Whether this 


Western prosperity will continue is quite doubtful. There are signs today 
of a more substantial recession. 


Lastly, the Russians have learnt that to liberate other people does not 
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mean that they will desire communism or Russian occupation. The most 
remarkable thing about the Hungarian revolution was that the workers of 
Hungary revolted, not only against the Russians as the occupying power 
but also against the communist regime; it was the Hungarian workers 
who revolted and were shot down. The same thing would have occurred 
in Poland if the Poles had not played their game with great astuteness 
and nobody has any doubt that the German workers of Eastern Germany 
would rise if they had a chance. 


Remember that the Czechs have learnt over centuries of occupation 
io bend cleverly to the whims of their dictators, and that the Poles have 
always been known for their reckless readiness to fight for their liberty. 
On this occasion something strange happened. It has been said that 


this time the Poles behaved like Czechs, the Hungarians like Poles and 
the Czechs like pigs! 


However, for my purpose at the moment, all I have to say is that the 
Government of Russia has learnt that though the peoples of the satellite 
states had no intention or desire to return to the old economic system, 
they are ready to fight and die to preserve their personal liberty—for 
liberty from the terror of “the knock on the door at three o'clock in the 
morning”, as it is called on the other side of the Iron Curtain. Personal 
freedom was won during the bourgeois period of strife in the last three 
centuries; but it is the gain of all mankind. It must be maintained and 
people will die to maintain it even under a communist regime. They 
want both welfare socialism and individual liberty. 


Mr. Dulles’s illusions seem to me even more odd than those of 
Krushchev because, as an intelligent man, he must know as he goes about 
the world, that the people who join NATO and SEATO seldom, if ever, 
do so in order to fight for Washington against Russia. I don’t believe that 
any of them would do so. Perhaps the case that he may regard as the 
most certain would be western Germany, where undoubtedly the senti- 
ment is violently anti-Soviet and where the present Government is cer- 
tainly loyal to NATO. But when Germans are really asked what they’re 
prepared to pay to regain unity with eastern Germany I don’t find, in 
conversation, that they are prepared to pay the necessary price. They don’t 
want to swamp their own capitalist economy by mingling it with the 
socialist economy of the east. The Catholics in control in West 
Germany don’t particularly want their majority to be switched to a Pro- 
testant majority as it was in the old united Germany. They are certainly 
afraid of the destruction of the present prosperity of West Germany. More 
important, of course, they are afraid of a war which wouid devastate 
Germany if there was any attempt once again to challenge Russia. And 
when the Germans are really powerful again and have got their indepen- 
dence, it seems to me very unlikely that they will fall in with Mr. Dulles’s 
NATO plans—far more likely that their Generals will look for an 
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accommodation with Russia. You see in this matter the best cards are 
with the Russians. They can re-unite Germany without war. To attempt 
to get it back with the help of the West means war. The Russians can 
give an immunity from that destruction which every German General 
fears after the experience of Stalingrad. After all, there is nothing new in 
this attitude on the part of German Generals. Bismarck re-insured him- 
self against war with the Russians when he made war against France 
and Austria. This was the usual army policy of Germany. It led to the 
1939 pact between the Nazis and the Russians and it needed Hitler’s 
personal prestige to overcome their reluctance to invade Russia in 1941. 
It led, of course, to the famous Rapallo policy after the first world war, 
and, if my guess is any good, the German generals are already wondering 
whether they can make any kind of a pact with their extremely powerfui 
and dangerous eastern neighbour. In short, Dulles may be making a 
mistake in counting on German co-operation, or German help once Ger- 
many is strong. I regard the reorganisation and rearmament of Western 
Germany as a highly dangerous step towards war rather than towards 
peace. It is because so many people have understood this and because 
the Russians are known now to be afraid of their own satellite countries 
that there has been a sharp change in Europe about the future of Germany. 
Not only Sir Anthony Eden, but Mr. Gaitskell and many others have put 
forward policies of “disengagement”, that is to say policies for neutralising 
Germany, maintaining an alliance to guarantee that neutrality, or rather, 
not neutrality but non-belligerence, by Russia and the Western Powers, 
and it has been a matter of regret to me that the Rapacki plan which | 
thought was a good beginning in this direction was turned down by the 
Western Powers. The Rapacki Plan, you know, was to guarantee that 
there should be no nuclear weapons in any of the Eastern European states, 
as a quid pro quo for Western Germany renouncing the possession of 
nuclear weapons also. That should have been a substantial beginning to 
the idea of non-commitment and non-engagement. 


Perhaps the oddest thing is to think that Mr. Dulles, who must know 
the Middle East, should really think that any of the Arab powers are 
anxious for arms against Russia. They are no more allies of the West than 
they are of the East. They are anxious to build their own new national 
states, and if they want arms they want them for the destruction of 
Israel. They do not even imagine a war with the Soviet Union, against 
which they have no particular quarrel. Their quarrel is with the old 
colonialism. In this they may very well be mistaken, but that’s how it 
is. We have seen recently the foolishness of regarding countries like Iraq 
and Jordan and Lebanon as positions of strength for the West. If we 
go into those countries we merely side with feudal elements which have 
ceased to have any hold on the populace and at the first possible oppor- 
tunity we have to go out with the feudal elements. I am reminded par- 
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ticularly of a conversation I had some years ago with the head of one 
of these States who was quite clear in his complaint about the refusal of 
Western Powers to give him the arms he wanted. He wanted them, 
he said, to use against Israel, and when he was pressed it was clear that 
he also wanted them to throw the Western Powers out of the Middle East. 
The idea that he was going to fight the Soviet Union had never wildly 
entered his imagination. Even Turkey, which is the country that would 
certainly fight if it were invaded by the Russians is anxious to get 
American aid primarily to improve its roads and its economy. An English 
officer, stationed in Turkey, whom I met not long ago coming back from 
Istanbul informed me that in his view the reasons why the Turks were 
sO anxious to get arms was that if Turkey were a tougher nut to attack, 
the Russians might prefer to attack through Iraq. The Turks after all have 
known what it was to be defeated in the first world war, and they would 
certainly prefer the benefits of neutrality which they knew in the last 
war. The greater their nuisance value, the less likely to have to fight in 
the event of a third world war. 


The Western Powers made a far worse blunder in the case of Nasser. 
Nasser’s object is to be the king-pin of the whole of the Middle East. He 
has a life’s work cut out for him if he’s going to pull that off. He has 
to settle the innumerable internecine quarrels of the Arab powers. He 
does not want to fall a prey to either the West or the Communist powers. 
Arab nationalism is a promising movement and he hopes to lead it. In 
so far as he is forced into the communist camp it is by the refusal of the 
Western allies to recognise the significance of this Arab nationalism. The 
folly of the Suez campaign can hardly be over-stated. Nasser has moved 
towards the Communist powers because of our folly. It would seem 
obvious to me that the right policy for the West would be to attempt 
to back Arab nationalism, to help to develop it, to try and turn the 
attention of the Sheikhs (or if they must be overthrown, as I think they 
must, of their successors) towards using the vast profits of oil develop- 
ment, to raise the standard of life throughout the Middle East. I don’t 
believe this is an impossible thing for the West to do. 


Compare in your minds for the moment the two types of appeal in 
the matter of aid that come from the East and the West. The West 
send experts; they vote millions of pounds for economic aid. They are 
slow, very naturally, to develop thé industries which would make these 
countries any less dependent on Western imports or make them com- 
petitors in world markets. The Russians, on the other hand, have a very 
simple appeal to nationalism. They say, without making perhaps promises 
which would be very binding, something of this kind: “We ourselves only 
a generation ago were poor peasants like you, the Syrians or Iraqis. What 
we offer you is help so that you too may be strong and independent. We 
have made ourselves the greatest or, at any rate, the second greatest in- 
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dustrial nation in the world. We hired machinery and experts from the 
West and we sent the experts back as soon as we could and we paid for 
the machinery and learnt to make it ourselves. By that means we built 
our own national greatness. You can do the same kind of thing your- 
selves and it is easier for you because we will help you with expert aid, 
we will provide you with machinery for you to learn to do it yourselves. 
You will be great nations like us and we can help you.” Countries which 
have believed these promises may be quickly disillusioned. Russia, in fact, 
has given them arms; and there have also been instances such as their 
agreement with the Burmese, whereby the Burmese built a new technical 
college with Russian help in exchange for Burmese rice. But in general 
the Russians have given promises: if they actually finance the Aswan 
dam project about which America reneged, their prestige in the Middle 
East will be immensely increased. There is now a great deal of evidence 
—especially since the tragic example of Hungary—that the Asian countries 
are suspicious of communist promises—in which case the Western oppor- 
tunity of both winning from communist propaganda and helping our own 
economic systems is greatly improved—that is, if we offer aid in suitable 
ways. 

A particularly good example of the evils of commitment arises in 
Pakistan. Anybody who knows that unhappy country must be well aware 
that it is a tottering affair. Pakistan’s nominal democracy needed every 
possible kind of encouragement towards economic development and 
stability. In fact Pakistan was given money and arms in exchange for 
promising its bases to America in time of war. It is part of the so-called 
Bagdad pact. But nobody could believe that Pakistan would actually be 
useful as an ally of the United States against the Soviet Union. The other 
day a friend of mine was in Rawalpindi near the Afghan frontier, and 
there to his astonishment he heard sirens proclaiming a mock air-raid. If 
anyone believes—he certainly didn’t—that this was in preparation for 
possible war with Russia then that person knows nothing about Pakistan. 
The Pakistani politicians were working up their usual hate against the 
Indians who, they pretend for political reasons, are likely to attack them. 
The unhappy story of Kashmir has long been bedevilled by the Indian 
fear that Pakistan will become a satellite of the United States. This has 
greatly increased the intransigence of both countries and made a settlement 
over Kashmir very much more difficult. 


In 1947 the British were wise enough to understand that the Burmese 
nationalist movement was powerful. They gave Burma independence; if 
they had not, Burmese nationalism would have been captured by the 
communists, as the Vietnamese nationalist movement was. Then the 
British would have fought a similar and hopeless war. As it is the Bur- 
mese have been fighting against communism ever since 1948. Again ii 
{ndonesia, the lesson was clear and they won their ceclonial freedom and 
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wanted economic, but not military, aid. Subardjo, the Foreign Minister, 
was unwise enough to accept such military aid in 1952 and promptly had 
to resign. I believe Australia has made the greatest mistake in switching 
from the excellent policy of helping the Indonesians which it adopted in 
1949, Australia is now believed by the Indonesians to be trying to turn 
New Guinea into an Australian military base under the pretence of sup- 
porting the Dutch. This seems to the Indonesians like an effort to revive 
the old colonial domination of coloured people. West Irian, which was 
withheld from the settlement of 1949 when the rest of the Dutch East 
Indies were passed to Indonesia, seems to all Indonesians morally part 
of their country. 


As for India, it is only too clear that Nehru could never do anything 
else but be non-committed. Anybody who has been, for instance, in Bengal 
or along the countries on the northern frontier between India and China 
and Tibet, must know that Nehru has to move with the greatest care. If 
he had been pledged to the West he would at once have been accused of 
imperialism, and given the Communists a superb propaganda case. If 
India was made a Western-committed base she, too, would have been 
plunged into the same kind of war that China and Vietnam were plunged 
into. Nehru has no alternative to non-commitment; the sentiment in 


favour of independence, of accepting economic aid, but not becoming tied 
up with East or West, is overwhelming in India. Here Nehru speaks for 
almost everyone in India. 


The truth of the matter is that nationalism is the driving force in 
Asia and that those who recognise*it and help it have found them- 
selves on the winning side and have been able to use it. When the 
British were wise enough to see this in India and Burma, Pakistan, Ceylon, 
they have enabled the nationalist forces to keep clear of Communism. 
When the Americans tried to support the old forces against the new 
nationalist forces in China they met the disaster that you all know of. 
And in Vietnam, the French turned a nationalist movement into a Com- 
munist movement by opposing the nationalist aspirations, which were led 
by Ho Chi-minh. The conclusion is perfectly clear. 


Only the other day I came upon a Burmese who had just come back 
from a wonderful holiday trip in America. He expatiated on the gener- 
osity of the American hospitality. He said he was sorry for the Americans, 
who had spent all this money for propaganda reasons. As a good Buddhist 
he did not want the Hollywood way of life. He disliked what he saw. 
The Burmese, he said, wanted their own Burmese way of life. And 
there is another equally unfavourable reaction to American propaganda. 
Everywhere in South East Asia you see Time magazine and other Ameri- 
can papers given almost free through the generosity of the State 
Department. It is supposed that this American propaganda counteracts 
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the communist propaganda literature which is equally conspicuous on 
Asian bookstalls. You might think that those two lines of propaganda 
would cancel out. In fact, they only complement each other. For what the 
Indians and the Burmese and the Indonesians find in their Communist 
literature are allegations about the Americas which seem to be exactly 
fulfilled and corroborated by Time and Life. The American papers which 
seem to them to put forward an imperialist attitude, and the advertise- 
ments, so attractively displayed in the American glossies, only rub in the 
lesson that the capitalists of the world have an unfair advantage over the 
rest of mankind. There is once again a call for the proletariat of the 
world to unite—but the proletariat now consists of the coloured, still 
poverty-stricken, Asian and African workers, not the comparatively pros- 
perous workers of the United States, Britain or Australia. 
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Il 


“AN EDITOR LOOKS BACK” 


In 1931, when I first became the editor of the New Statesman and 
Nation, most educated English people called themselves Socialists. I 
remember, for instance, how I came to be appointed after a lunch with 
Arnold Bennett, who was a director both of the New Statesman and 
of the Savoy Hotel and very proud of it. Someone, you may remember, 
said that while Arnold Bennett was “a cad who pretended to be a gentle- 
man,” H. G. Wells was “a cad who did not pretend to be anything else” 
while Bernard Shaw was “a gentleman who pretended to be a cad”. Arnold 
Bennett, anyway, was always the boy from the Provinces who made good 
and showed off to his friends. This was a most unsuitable lunch, because 
it mattered very much to me to get the job and the right time to be 
vetted for one’s politics is not really at one of the best luncheons provided 
in England. Bennett had a formidable stammer and he would ask me 
as a new, wonderful dish was uncovered what my opinions were, and 
when I said, rather diffidently, that I should call myself a Socialist, he 
said, “I hope so”, helping himself to the latest Savoy dish. I knew I had 
got the job when I was quick enough to say that the fish must have been 
caught at the Lake of Geneva that morning and brought over by air. 

G.B.S. and Wells were also Socialists in their different ways, and in 
1934 Wells had a long interview with Stalin, which I published in my 
paper. I sent it to Bernard Shaw for comment and he wrote an excoriating 
letter, deliberately meant to tease Wells. Wells answered, J. M. Keynes and 
others chipped in and the correspondence became very lively. I decided 
that I would like to turn the whole controversy into a pamphlet, and | 
consulted Wells, who was, by that time, furious with Shaw. He said, 
“Of course it must be put into a pamphlet. Shaw has behaved like a cad 
and should be exposed.” I rang up Shaw, who said, “Certainly not. I 
have a great affection for my old friend H.G., and he made a perfect ass 
of himself and I would not wish it to be on permanent record.” That 
illustrates their characters remarkably well. The only time that I recall 
Shaw being successfully scored off by Wells was one day when he arrived 
at a lunch complaining in his lordly fashion that he could get no peace 
because the children ran after him for autographs in St. James’s Park. Wells 
replied, “Well, Shaw, if you don’t want publicity, why don’t you cut off 
your beard?” 

I embodied in myself different strands of progressive thought 
when I took over the papers. I had been on the liberal Manchester 
Guardian and had also been a pupil and colleague of Harold Laski at the 
London School of Economics: I myself came from the Dissenting Tradition, 
which is part of the British inheritance from our 17th Century. 
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I was brought up in a small cathedral city, where all the respectable people 
were Conservatives while some Dissenters were Liberals. We were 
always in a tiny minority. I remember that I was almost the only Liberal 
as a small boy in the cathedral school. I always expected to be in a minority; 
indeed, most of my life I have always assumed that I must be on the 
losing side. We thought of ourselves as fighting a battle for justice against 
the big battalions. We were anti-war, anti-imperialist, and my first memory 
in life is of my father’s windows being broken in the Boer War. Later, cf 
course, many of these Dissenters became members of the Labor Party. 
All this fitted very well with work on the Manchester Guardian and on 
the Nation, which was a Little England, anti-imperialist liberal paper 
ewned by Quakers; it obtained great influence under its famous editor, 
Massingham. In 1931 it amalgamated with the New Statesman when | 
became editor of the joint paper. The New Statesman itself was founded 
by Bernard Shaw and Sidney and Beatrice Webb, who, of course, regarded 
it as a vehicle for Fabian Socialism. J. M. Keynes was one of the directors 
of the new joint paper. He was never a Socialist, but he put forward an 
economic theory which was an alternative to the conventional capitalism 
which was then condemning a large part of our working class to per- 
manent unemployment. So, on the two great issues of our day—the social 


misery, unemployment at home and danger of Fascism abroad—did not 
divide us. 


G. D. H. Cole, our leading Socialist writer, Laski, Keynes and all the 
others were agreed in condemning the deflationary policy of the Conserva- 
tive Government and its international policy, which was leading to war. 
So the general lines of policy were not so difficult to maintain, though 
there were the great differences between these people, all of whom wrote 
often for the paper. There were grave difficulties of policy, of course, and 
we broke up into divergent groups later, but about immediate objectives 
there was substantial agreement. I suppose the implicit faith we all had 
was, first, that if war could be avoided, science could make us all rich. 
At home we knew that we had to get rid of unemployment and create a 
welfare state. I don’t think we were basically wrong, though the welfare 
state we were later to know has not brought as much improvement in our 
behaviour or our happiness as we expected. In the long run, history may 
decide that Keynes made the greatest impact on this generation. He man- 
aged to persuade the American Government, and other governments in 
consequence, to adopt a policy of currency and investment management 
which, to the surprise of the Marxists, had the effect of smoothing out 
booms and slumps in the post-war years. It also had the effect of con- 
verting the Labour Party to a basically unsocialist policy. 


I would put it this way. The steam behind the Socialistic movement 
has always been unemployment, bad wages, social misery. If you give 
people work and a reasonable social securitv. then they get less interested 
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in the theoretical case for Socialism. This Socialist case is not really 
answered by the removal of grievances; people like Tawney, Cole and 
other descendants of William Morris, believe that Socialism would be, in 
itself, a good form of society, while capitalism even when it worked well, 
was morally evil. But not many people desire to overthrow the existing 
system if they are reasonably well off and have a chance of a car and a 
frig. We also exaggerated, as I see now, the extent to which social im- 
provements would alter people’s behaviour. I am not suggesting that 
people are not very much happier and do not behave very much better 
when they have enough to live on. Of course they do. But people are not 
suddenly turned into Socialists and co-operators because industries are 
nationalised and co-operative movements flourish. The change is not 
automatic, but something that can happen slowly when the structural 
barriers are removed. With the end of the sharp class divisions of the 
past, education can be changed in a revolutionary way and there is a 
chance for a new social ideology, but the psychological revolution does 
not automatically follow administrative and legislative change or in the 
way we expected, from the removal of existing class barriers. 


I was always a disappointment to the Fabians who founded the New 
Statesman, because I was a journalist. Mrs. Sidney Webb, in her diaries, 
which were published after her death, called me a “flibbertigibbet”. If I 
had known that that was her name for me at the time, I should have 
signed my diary with this name instead of “Critic”. Of course, she was 
quite right. I had no thought of making a paper which was purely 
Socialist. I was interested in too many other things, from cats and gardens 
to travel in strange lands and fun of all sorts. Our main task, of course, 
in the thirties was to win the Spanish War, to stop Hitler, to throw out 
the Conservative Government and get a good social policy. We worked 
for refugees in England and made many permanent friends among them. 

We worked, perhaps most effectively, for freedom of India and other 
countries which were then struggling against colonialism. We also main- 
tained a literary section of the paper, which was only intermittently 
Socialist in its tone. I thought good writers of broadly progressive views 
must say what they wanted to. I should soon have killed the paper if 
I had chosen none but dedicated Socialists to write for it. We also had a 
famous competition column and made fun of ourselves, as well as every- 
body else in “This England”. I think a good deal of our success was 
due to our habit of laughing at ourselves and also of confessing our errors. 

I have always thought that newspapers make a mistake in not printing 
corrections and not exposing their difficulties. In times of great difficulty 
I used to explain my doubts and hesitations in the diary and only come 
down hard on one side in the leading articles. There is a great deal to 
be said for letting your readers into the secret of a thought process which 
produces a particular opinion. The greater difficulties we are in, the more 
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we tend to write as if we are assured. I thought it best to admit difficulties 
and errors. A journalist, like an historian, is no good if he is “impartial”. 
He has got to come down on one side of the fence or the other. He can- 
not be impartial but he should be “candid”. That is to say, he should follow 
the example of Darwin, who tells us in his autobiography that he worked 
on a hypothesis, but was careful to note any facts that seemed to tell 
against it. Then the generalization that emerges covers a large field of 
fact and is much more convincing when it is published. It always seems 
to me that the best statement of the case is one which begins by admitting 
the defects and then persuades the reader at the end that it is on balance 
the best case. 


I think of all the journalist lessons that I learnt the most important 
is to be like the child who blurted out that the Emperor had no clothes 
on. You remember the legend of the naked emperor who, everybody pre- 
tended, was really dressed in magnificent robes. Only when the child was 
naughty enough to tell the truth did others admit it. So I remember in 
1931 that, knowing nothing at all about the economics of the gold standard, 
I found that all the pundits were telling us we had to do terrible things 
in order to avoid going off the gold standard. Like the simple child in the 
story I said, “But why shouldn’t we go off the gold standard?” The econ- 
cmists were terribly shocked at me, but a few months afterwards Britain 
did go off the gold standard and everyone was much better off. 


In the same way, journalists usually believe that we should not discuss 
religion. I have never taken this view. Of course, it shocks people to be 
frank in one’s scepticism, but the effect is merely to arouse controversy, 
which is good for the paper and good for people’s clear thinking. 

Again, there is an aura of secrecy that surrounds the monarchy. | 
never can see why one should not treat the Royal Family with the kind 
of respectful amusement with which one treats any other important civil 
servants. This habit has quite caught on since the time when | started to 
be frank about the monarchy. I was, of course, only reviving an old 
journalistic habit; in the 18th and 19th centuries people were very out- 
spoken about our monarchs. It is only a recent journalist taboo, built up 
by the Establishment, which makes royal personages sacrosanct. Aneél 
when I began to talk frankly about our sex laws—our savage penalties 
for homosexuality, which make it a happy field for blackmail, I dis- 
covered that most thoughtful people—including the Bishops, agreed with 
me—as the subsequent Royal Commission showed. 

The whole issue of crime and punishment follows the same pattern. 
There are always people who assume that the more crime there is the 
more severe should be the punishment. They always want to hang and 
flog people. All the facts are against this naive theory, and I have fought 
it ever since I went into journalism. In recent years the New Statesman 
has had on its staff a great authority on the subject, an ex-policeman, who 
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writes under the name of Rolph. He has advocated penal reform with 
great knowledge in my paper, and it was a satisfaction to me when our 
present Home Secretary of Britain, R. A. Butler, came out with a speech 
in which he publicly took Mr. Rolph’s proposals as the basis of the reforms 
he meant to initiate. I am glad to see that he has been standing up to 
the “floggers”, that is to say, the Tory women who always come to Con- 
servative annual conferences in search of blood. 


I could take many other instances, but I will confine myself to two. 
The first has paid good dividends and has led to few disillusions. We 
championed the younger revolutionaries in the different countries thai 
have been “liberated” since the war. They were always in revolt against 
Imperialism, and since the war the people who most ardently led attacks 
on Imperialism have become the leaders of many countries. This would 
apply to India, Burma and Ghana, and many other countries. It always 
seemed to be inevitable that they would want their freedom, and the hope 
of preventing them from becoming violent and going to the Communist 
side was to accept their revolutions as right and inevitable, and then to 
remain friends with them. This has been achieved in countries I men- 
tioned in contrast to the countries like China and Vietnam, where Western 
opposition to the new nationalist desires has turned the revolution over 
into the hands of the Communists. I believe that one should side with the 
New Order and that one can then perhaps influence the development and 
certainly find friends instead of enemies. 

India was, of course, the great test case. Mr. Attlee had the intelli- 
gence to see that if Britain tried to hold on to imperial domination over 
the Indian sub-continent and Burma and Ceylon, we should fight the 
sort of hopeless and disgraceful war that the French fought in Vietnam. 
If we had, Nehru and the Congress Party would have become Communists, 
just as the followers of Ho Chi-minh did. It was due to Mr. Attlee’s 
personal insight that we avoided this disaster and that India has been a 
bulwark against Communism in Asia ever since. When Churchill and 
Attlee were first together in the Cabinet in 1940, Churchill is said to 
have been asked what he thought of Attlee and to have replied, “Oh, Attlee 
is a very decent, modest little man; of course, he has a great deal to be 
modest about.” In point of fact, Attlee was a most competent Prime 
Minister. He had none of the genius of Winston Churchill, but in 1945 
he showed up very well against Winston, when Winston showed his 
resentment at his electoral defeat. This was one of the least happy 
passages in Winston’s extraordinary and mixed career. He tried to 
pretend that Attlee was some kind of Communist, and no one believed 
him. He ought to have known better since they worked together 
very happily during the war. I once asked a member of the Cabinet 
how the Cabinet worked when Winston was off somewhere on 
a raft discussing strategy with Roosevelt. The reply I got was this: “When 
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Attlee presides we have an agenda, work steadily through it and make 
all necessary decisions before we go home. When Winston is there we 
never look at the agenda, and make no decisions, but we go home at 
midnight conscious that we have been present at an historic occasion.” 


But to return to Attlee’s greatest contribution to the cause of peace 
and democracy. I was in India when Gandhi was killed and when Mount- 
batten made his dramatic gestures of friendship. Here our faith has been 
justified; Indian independence has brought friendship between Indians and 
British people. I always believed that the difficulties we had with them 
as students and as acquaintances in the old days under Britain was due 
to their subjection to the British rule. This has proved true. Now that 
we have left India an Englishman cannot find a country where the faces 
are more friendly than India—not even in Australia. 


Lastly, to take one past-war example. I never believed that one ought 
tc appease the United States by giving in to McCarthyism. Some American 
liberal papers, I think, destroy their influence by refusing to back people 
who were called communists because it was an unpopular thing to do; 
they were terrified of not making it clear how much they disapproved 
of the communists. I disapprove of them, too, because I always believed 
that you could only stand for a principle of freedom and justice if you 
supported the “bad cases”. I got into constant trouble and was called 
“Anti-American” and even a “Commie”, because we took up the cause 
of Communists or fellow-travellers who had been treated lawlessly. 
I never regretted this, and we now have many friends in tne United States 
who see that we were right. The United States has now to a considerable 
extent outlived its McCarthy-ite hysteria and I think, in the long run, we 
have nothing but gain to ourselves and have done a bit of good to people in 
the United States by telling the truth, even when it was regarded as dan- 
gerous and unfriendly to do so. Actually, I think one makes better friends 
in the United States if one stands up to them and criticises than if one is 
always truckling to the Republican Party, which only pretends to be the 
United States. There are very many liberals there who are delighted to 
find somebody who will tell the truth and shame the devil. 


Enough of this rambling and egotistical talk. I have been accused 
of optimism. Nothing could be farther from the truth. I have always been 
very sceptical and pessimistic about the future. I admit that I did not 
realise the terrible dilemma that science would confront us with. I did 
not know that it might soon look as if it were leading either to Orwell’s 
1984 or to nuclear destruction. Maybe it will not lead to either, but that 
is now how it often looks today. Anyway, I was never optimistic in my 
opinions, but a confirmed pessimist. The confusion lies in the notion that 
a pessimist must be a gloomy person. On the other hand, I have found 
fun in expounding pessimistic doctrines. There is a lot to be said for 
pessimism. The world is seldom as bad as one expects it to be. 
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Looking back on this story I do not find anything very much to 
regret. I don’t mean that I haven’t made mistakes; they have been 
innumerable. But I mean that I am not disillusioned about the fight for 
Socialism and internationalism; they still represent the only way out for 
mankind. We may not succeed, of course; we may be all blown to 
smithereens. There are people who try to avoid the dilemma with which 
science faces us, by a return to belief in strange, superstitious forms of 
religions. They can point out that men have always lived by myths— 
that is, stories which are not based on fact, but which would be comforting 
if they were true, and which many people have contrived to convince them- 
selves were true. My faith is that it is worthwhile to spend one’s life 
seeking for more truth, knowing it will not be final. In the long run, 
the only good and stable society will be one in which people understand 
each other and are clear-eyed and undeceived. I can’t prove that. It is a 
faith I have inherited. I suppose this belief in truth as something that 
one must perpetually seek, whatever the risks, is my religion. 
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Ill 
THE PRESS AND THE PUBLIC 


In Australia I’ve been constantly asked why the British Press pays so 
little attention to this Continent. A strong umbilical cord unites Australians 
to the British, and the British, it is suggested, treat Australians without 
adequate attention. Some people even seem to think we are unfriendly. This 
is a misunderstanding. 

In order to qualify for headlines in the British Press you’ve got to 
be “news”. After all, our Press is mainly a commercial institution, which 
lives chiefly on the miseries and catastrophes of the world. Australia is 
very prosperous, so there are no headlines about unemployment, and no 
prophecies of red ruin. You seem to have very little crime—at any rate, 
of the violent type, which newspaper readers love best. If Australians 
want to catch the attention of most English newspaper readers, they must 
really have a very much higher percentage of murders. There was a time 
when Chicago was almost as familiar to readers of the mass-circulation 
Press as London itself. That was because it then had a singularly brutal 
and murderous outbreak of gangsterism. Again Australia’s sex morals 
seem comparatively orthodox, and jaded appetites need plenty of divorces, 
crimes passionels and even perversions. The story of your past behaviour 
to the aborigines, again, is unhappy, but nowadays you cannot hope to 
compete in publicity with Little Rock or Notting Hill. You don’t have 
earthquakes, and your record of air disasters is remarkably good. What is 
there to complain about? 

You just don’t qualify for news. You are too good, too correct, and 
too prosperous. Happy is the country which is never in the news! The 
thing I have most enjoyed in Australia is that you are not yet overcrowded. 
I know that your habit of building an unlimited number of houses further 
and further into your countryside, and then having two cars apiece, has 
the result of producing a parking problem inside your cities. But other- 
wise you seem not to tread on each other’s toes unduly. This is very 
agreeable, if you are accustomed, as I am, to living in the middle of 
London, and travelling to overpopulated countries, like India. I learn 
from your newspapers that you are in some very real danger of striking 
oil in a big way. In that case, of course, you will lose much of that pleasant, 
relaxed atmosphere, which I have so much enjoyed in Australia—even if 
ir is rather less noticeable in Sydney. But you will certainly get into the 
news, not only because oil is always news, but because you can rely on 
achieving a really noteworthy and newsworthy quantity of juvenile delin- 
quency, scandal and crime. That is only too probable if you become fully 
industrially-developed and one of the centres of the world’s oil supply. 

To-day you are one of the few happy countries, in which there is 
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still room to breathe. As a result, you can be spontaneously friendly and 
hospitable; you don’t have to pretend as much as most people, and the 
ingenuity of your newspapers in finding news stories, without ever saying 
anything to upset your comfortable complacency, is most remarkable. I 
never saw so high a proportion of advertisements to news in any of the 
fifty-odd countries I have visited. But I am afraid this idyllic state of 
affairs won't last for ever. If you begin to cut your own throats, or 
threaten to cut the throats of your neighbours, if you get plenty of suicides 
and murders, and rapes and bank hold-ups, you will get all the publicity 
you can possibly want. I repeat—happy is the country which is not in 
the news. 

You may say I am not serious, but I assure you I am. I am now, 
of course, talking about the giant circulation Press and not the com- 
paratively small-scale newspapers, which, as I hope to explain in a minute, 
have more political influence in the long run than some of their bigger 
contemporaries, Let me give you one further illustration. If some of my 
new Australian friends call on me in London, as I hope they will, and 
say, “Tell me, what are the British public really thinking? What interests 
them?” Well, I should take them out at about 8.30 a.m. on a Sunday 
morning to one of the interminable suburbs which most of London’s ten 
million people live in. On the steps of each house, there would be a 
bottle of milk and a copy of one of the most popular Sunday papers, which 
have circulations of from three to seven millions each. As we watched, 
each of the doors would open just a few inches, and an undraped arm 
would appear round the door, and take in the bottle of milk and the 
Sunday paper. The door would shut, and remain shut—until opening 
time. During this period, the real education of the British public would 
take place. The paper might or might not contain a few bright, sensational 
paragraphs and articles about public affairs, some gossipy sentences about 
public men and women—especially women; it would certainly contain 
many pages on sport, usually excellently done, because sport is the one 
subject on which the public is really expert. There would be a lot of 
stories about the week’s record of crime, and all the sex scandals would 
be written up big. Then there would be a lot about the private lives of 
film stars and pictures and information about the Royal Family. It always 
seems to me rather too bad to treat Princess Margaret as if she was a film 
star. Yet, in point of fact, she suffers from the same intimate prying into 
her private life, the same eager attention to every detail of her costume, of 
her movements and her personal friends as a film star does. Of course, 
there’s an exception—war dwarfs all other news. But when there is no 
war, a sticky mixture of sex and crime is the most perfect Sunday reading 
for all respectable British homes. 


If you add up the total sales of the British Sunday papers, it is in the 
neighbourhood of twenty-five million copies each week. As the popula- 
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tion of Great Britain is about fifty millions, that means that most homes 
take in more than one Sunday newspaper. And what I have said about 
the Sunday Press also applies, with important modifications, to the daily 
Press, too. The papers with the largest circulations do, of course, from 
their different angles, carry political news and opinions, usually in a very 
snippety form. But their eminent proprietors would not deny that their 
huge circulations—and they sell about fifteen million copies every day 
between them—do not depend on their politics. 

That, of course, is only part of the story. I put it to you in this way, 
because I want to push home the paint that big success in the newspaper 
world does not result from serious or steady attention to public affairs. 
People ask of the Press proprietor, whose first object, after all, is to make 
money out of selling news, as other people sell detergents or pills, that he 
should also provide the public with a political education. Why should 
he? Surely a very unreasonable demand! What the proprietor primarily 
offers is “what the public wants”’—which means—a common phrase— 
what the citizen will most readily pay a few pence for, when he is in a 
hurry over his breakfast, or in a crowded train on the way home from 
work. But there is also a substantial public in Britain, Australia and 
elsewhere, which does actually want to understand public issues—the 
economic realities that lie behind political speeches, the diplomatic com- 
plication involved in the terribly dangerous crisis in the Formosan Straits, 
or the peril in which we stand from nuclear warfare. Most of the public 
continues to read the popular papers, because they are entertaining and we 
none of us can bear to be politically educated without at the same time 
being entertained. So this seriously interested political public overlaps with 
the mass public—what J. B. Priestly calls “Admass”. To divide these 
publics up into watertight compartments would be misleading. Never- 
theless, one can make some rough appraisal. We can say that we have 
two, or perhaps, I could say three, Sunday papers, which maintain a high 
standard of news coverage, and which make serious effort to understand 
and interpret public events. Those circulations, I am glad to say, have 
been growing lately, and they, too, have had to compromise with the 
tendency to make their paper into magazines. You can get a very fair 
idea of what is going on from the papers like the liberal Observer, the 
conservative Sunday Times and the co-operative Reynolds’ News. They 
have circulations, not in millions, of course, but in the hundred thousands. 
rising to the three-quarters of a million mark. 

And then, of course, there are the serious daily papers of various 
degrees of seriousness and news coverage. The Times, for instance, which 
is read by half a million people at least, and the Manchester Guardian, with 
a sale of under two hundred thousand. And there are others with smaller 
sales which could claim to be serious political papers. 

Finally, in England, we have the kind of weekly paper in which | 
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am specially interested—of which the chief examples are the Economist, 
with a circulation of nearly sixty thousand, the Spectator, nearly forty 
thousand, and the New Statesman, with eighty thousand. 

In the case of these “Journals of opinion”, as we call them, which 
are read all the week through, each copy is officially believed to be read 
by five or more people, and this is certainly an underestimate. It is an 
underestimate, because it cannot include the very large overseas public, 
particularly in the Commonwealth, which consists of people to whom the 
weekly papers are sent by their friends, or people who read them in 
libraries. I always consider that at least half a million people read what 
I write every week, and I am sure the editors of the other weeklies make 
similar calculations. 

Well, you will see that these sales of the comparatively serious papers 
are small. I mean, in comparison with these great figures of the popular 
Press. But they show that the competition for the largest possible sale has 
not resulted in the deaths of all the serious newspapers. Scores of good 
papers have died in the cut-throat competition of giants, so that most of 
the papers are now in the hands of a few great syndicates. But the point 
I am making is that there are still politically informative papers which 
survive to fulfil the needs of perhaps one million or two million people 
in England, who really want to keep abreast of world realities. 
What strikes me most about the Australian Press, on the other hand, is 
that you seem to lack the small but penetrating voice of criticism. Let 
us see in a little more detail how it comes about that a small, thoughtful 
public is so comparatively badly served. 

Newspapers are produced by people who want to make money from 
them; they want to sell as many copies as possible so that they may get as 
many advertisements as possible. Therefore they must flatter and not ups*t 
their readers. Our democratic forefathers were much too optimistic about 
this. They thought that when people had the vote and could read they 
would be interested all the time in public affairs; in fact, we are all much 
more interested in ourselves and our families and our home life. We like 
gossip and, in so far as most of us are interested in public affairs, we like 
to be given nice little tabloid opinions, slogans which fit in the headlines 
and which we can unconsciously retail to our neighbours as if they were 
really our own opinions based on knowledge. 

This was the second great mistake made by the people who form 
democratic theory. They thought that the readers of newspapers would 
be anxious to know the truth. In fact, people do not want the truth. The 
truth is always very difficult, complex and usually disturbing. We don’t 
like our complacency upset. If a newspaper told us a great deal that is 
disagreeable, we tend to buy another newspaper instead. So a newspaper 
proprietor who sets out to go against popular prejudice is apt to lose his 
sales and may find it difficult to make his paper pay. If you take an out- 
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standing case like that of the Manchester Guardian, under its famous editor, 
C. P. Scott, you will find that he only just managed to survive the Boer 
War, which he opposed in spite of public sentiment. He was called “pro- 
Boer”. Of course he was nothing of the kind, but, if you opposed a war 
when people all want to feel united in fighting it, you are always accused 
of betraying your country. Scott was only able to take this unpopular 
line because he owned his paper as well as editing it. Another famous 
editor of his time named Massingham, was thrown out of his job because 
he also wanted to oppose the war. In the long run, of course, many 
thousands of people came to believe that the pro-Boers had been right, 
and so the Manchester Guardian acquired its unique influence. However, 
the point I’m making is that people did not want to know or to discuss 
the complicated moral, political and economic questions involved in this 
last British imperial war of conquest. 


Lord Beaverbrook once said to me in one of those conversations with 
his Lordship one never forgets, because he speaks to one as if one were a 
mass meeting in Trafalgar Square: “I have power and you have power. 
I have the power of suggestion to the masses, you have power because 
your paper is read by the legislators and teachers and leaders of thought.” 
{ had a laugh about that; that is the only way to treat flattery. But he 
was not wholly insincere; he shouldn’t have used the word “power”, but 


“influence”. No journalist has power. Beaverbrook has, himself, several 
times tried to organise political parties, and by the power of the Press 
to throw out one Prime Minister and substitute another. Such attempts 
always fail. You can’t capture England by shouting. You can have great 
influence, mainly of an emotional kind over an ignorant public, but in 
domestic affairs that influence is strictly limited. 


Let me illustrate. Sometimes the Press can influence election results 
by working up a panic, like the Red scare of 1924 and the £ scare in 1931. 
But this is an occasional temporary influence and the attempt to repeat 
the same stunt in 1945 failed dismally. The British Labor Party was 
built without a single newspaper supporting it, and much the same thing 
seems to have happened in Australia. A remarkable instance may be 
taken from the United States, where, between 1932 and 1944, Roosevelt 
was three times elected with an enormous majority against the over- 
whelming opposition of the American Press. 


The reason for this limitation of influence in domestic issues is that 
about our own home and town life we are, after all, very well informed 
by our own experience; we know quite a lot, too, about our own national 
affairs. If somebody were to tell the people of New South Wales or Western 
Australia that people in Tasmania habitually behave like savages, they 
would not believe it, because they know that Tasmanians are like them- 
selves. But they can very easily believe anything about foreigners. Now, of 
course, in time of war and sometimes in peace, too, people everywhere do 
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appalling things; it is scarcely possible, for instance, to exaggerate the 
atrocities that were committed in totalitarian countries during the last 
war. But my point is that people are incapable of believing—even on 
the best evidence—the shocking things done by their own countries—they 
are being done by the democratic countries at the moment—but once they 
are angry and patriotic they will believe just anything that the Press 
happens to tell them about enemy countries without any evidence at all. 
It has been well said that you cannot propagate propaganda unless you 


have the proper-geese. And in foreign affairs we are almost all of us in 
some degree proper-geese. 


So you see that in domestic matters the voters in a democracy are 
quite capable of having opinions of their own, not made for them by the 
Press. To-day this situation is complicated by another source of popular 
information. The radio competes with the Press as a purveyor of news 
and views. It is, therefore, of the greatest importance to democracy that it 
should be independent of the great business interests which control the 
newspapers and that it should supply controversial material, so that vari- 
ous interpretations of public events should reach the public. Perhaps 
one of the most alarming aspects of our time is that television becomes 
even more powerful than newspapers and that the newspapers, seeing this 
great source of advertising revenue competing with them, are beginning 
themselves to become the owners of the television transmission centres. 
Here is a state of affairs that might very well lead to something like a 
monopoly of propaganda. That would really be the beginning of the 
end of any free-thinking democracy. 


Even without this new danger it is rather disturbing to see how 
gullible the public has been in matters of foreign relations. Let me give 
you a few examples. Traditionally, England had regarded the French 
as their enemies and fought many wars with them. We even thought 
that France was likely to invade us in 1853, but a few months afterwards 
we became the allies of the French in a war against Czarist Russia, with 
whom we had become embroiled in a not very important dispute about 
“holy places” in Palestine. The Press switched right around and the public 
with it, so that everything bad we had said about the French we began 
to say about the Russians, while the French became for the time 
being our great and glorious allies in a splendid crusade on behalf 
of Turkey—which certainly had the least free government in Europe but 
which suddenly became also a splendid champion of freedom as soon as 
we were fighting on the same side. You would be astonished if you read 
the extravagant things all our newspapers said about the Turks at that 
time. But of course we didn’t always go on loving the French and hating 
the Russians. At nearly the end of the century we had a quarrel about a 
piece of desert country in Africa, whereupon our Press decided that 
all the French must, after all, be sub-human. One of our most popular 
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papers said, “Enough of France; she has neither courage nor sense of 
humour. Nothing like an entente cordiale can ever exist between England 
and her nearest neighbour. France will be rolled in the blood and mud 
in which her Press daily wallows.” ‘The French Press, of course, was 
saying much the same thing about the British. Only a few years after- 
wards we made up our quarrel with the French and actually became part 
of an entente cordiale and, if the Press was to be believed, there was no 
difficulty at all in being friends with these new, magnificent allies, who 
had neither courage, foresight, or sense of humour. 


Oddly enough for diplomatic reasons this friendship with France also 
involved us in friendship with the Russians. Until that time the Russians 
had been represented as a country of savage peasants who were ruled 
by the Tsar with a knout. After we became allies you would have judged 
from the press that all the Russian people had changed overnight into 
lovely soulful peasants who were very good because they lived on the soil 
and therefore close to God. They were written up in the press, as one 
of their politicians said, in a way that would have been “indecent if Russia 
had been a toothpaste,’ and we went on talking about them like this 
until they had a Revolution in the middle of the war in 1917 when they 
accepted Bolshevik rule and all became very wicked and terrifying. They 
have been like this in the Press of the West ever since—with the exception, 
oddly enough, of the period between 1941 and 1945 when they were 
our military allies and killing the Germans in very large numbers. Today, 
to judge by the Press, all these splendid fellows who fought for us during 
the war have again become malicious enemies. 


Perhaps the case of the Germans is even more remarkable. Nothing 
was too bad for them between 1914 and 1918; but in the Thirties the 
Press decided that they were our allies against Bolshevism. Unhappily 
Hitler proved after all to be the enemy and now I am rather frightened to 
see how little discrimination we are again making about the Germans even 
though the power in their country is once more dangerously slipping back 
into the hands of militarists and neo-Nazis, who are quite likely, in my 
view, when their opportunity comes again to make friends with the 
communist Russians against the West. 


I hope I have made my point clear. I am not saying that all these 
judgments were wrong, except in so far as all indiscriminate judgments 
about foreign countries are always wrong. It is no more possible to 
make generalization about good and bad Germans, Russians, Chinese, 
French or Japanese, than it is to say that all British or French or 
Australians are all good or bad. These are childish judgments, made 
for convenience to mobilise us into groups, so that we can act together -in 
time of danger. But in days of nuclear warfare, when all war is suicide, 
all such generalizations are dangerous in the extreme. Politicians in differ- 
ent countries fear to be unpopular if they make agreements or seem to 
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make concessions to unpopular countries. Yet somehow we must co-exist 
if we are to exist at all. 


I want to return to one example which troubles me about Australia. In 
Indonesia lately I learnt that it is not possible for any politician to suggest 
that West New Guinea, which is still ruled by the Dutch, ought not to 
have been handed over to Indonesia. After all, the Dutch promised in 
1949 to pass over their East Indian territories to the Indonesians; every 
Indonesian feels that they’re still being treated as a colonial country while 
West New Guinea is withheld from them. Their rulers know perfectly 
well that to take over West New Guinea would be expensive and would 
add to their economical and administrative difficulties. They might perhaps 
be ready to compromise about running the country—certainly to postpone 
their occupation—and perhaps agree to share in the administration if their 
right to take it over from the Dutch were acknowledged. But about that 
they cannot possibly compromise. In Australia, on the other hand, it is 
now difficult for any politician or newspaper to admit this Indonesian 
claim. I even read in one paper that was supposed to be read by educated 
people an absurd article calculating how many soldiers Australia would 
have to provide to fight the Indonesians in New Guinea. This is a won- 
derful example of the kind of ignorant pandering to out-of-date prejudices 
that I have been speaking of. If there were to be the terrible calamity 
of an Australia-Indonesian war, it would not depend at all on such simple 
factors. I read in a Southern Australian evening paper a really well- 
informed article by Mr. Rowan Rivett, its editor, who had taken the 
trouble to find out what was really in the minds of the predominantly 
friendly Indonesians. Now, please don’t think that I am prejudging what 
the settlement should be of these complicated issues which concern Aus- 
tralia. What I am concerned to do is to urge that you refuse to get into 
the state of mind so familiar in many other parts of the world of regarding 
a foreign country which is your neighbour as necessarily hostile to you. If 
the old world patterns continue and the politicians go on working up 
popular prejudices, you will find yourselves in one of those perpetual 
crises when everything said in Indonesia—and silly things are often said 
there—are quoted to please you and flatter your prejudices while exactly 
the same thing is happening i in Indonesia. I hope this will not develop 
into one of those situations—Kashmir is a current example—where on 
both sides, the newspapers create a public opinion which ceases to be 
amenable to reasonable compromise. 


What does all this amount to? First, that our political theorists go on 
pretending that we are given a political education by newspapers, whose 
job it is to make money out of selling newspapers. This is surely unreason- 
able. The modern Press is technically exceedingly efficient; when you 
think of the amount of material that comes over the tapes and the 
speed with which it is served up in appetising form, it is quite surprisingly 
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efficient. Secondly, this mass appeal has given the proprietors a wonder- 
ful opportunity of influencing opinion by propaganda, particularly in 
foreign affairs. In England the process has stopped short of the complete 
monopoly that at one time seemed likely; because there are independent 
and serious daily, Sunday and weekly papers which are not in the trusts. 
The danger of monopoly, however, is increasingly great. In Australia I 
think, conditions particularly favour the concentration of Press power 
in a very few hands. This danger is greatly intensified by the success of 
television. Naturally, the Press proprietors, who live so much on adver- 
tisements wish to acquire television transmission stations, which are the 
great new advertising medium. If they succeed, both in controlling the 
Press and the T.V., democracy will indeed be in a parlous state. 


One of the most important things in this dangerous situation is to 
develop an independent, even if small circulation Press, which will appeal 
to those people who are not willing to be the proper-geese for propaganda. 
The big newspapers will go on becoming more and more like magazines, 
and we shall go on reading them for entertainment. But if you wish 
democracy to survive we must also create and sustain without thought of 
financial profit, comparatively small, critical minority-minded journals, in 
addition to our famous dailies. I have now been in all your capitals, and 
some of your other cities. In every Australian city this need is being 
expressed to me. The Press provides “what the public wants”, that is, what 
the majority of people can most easily and quickly be induced to buy. 
It creates public emotions, not a public opinion. But a critical opinion can 
only be built on news and comment steadily presented over a long 
period of years. This, we have learnt in England, can be done, and there 
is a public which desires it. The big Press provides what most the public 
wants, most of the time, and makes money by doing so. But there is 
another public, which wants to understand and have an opinion that 
stands the test of time. It is the creation of this genuine opinion that is 
to me the interesting and valuable function of journalism. 
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IV 
“CAN PEACE BREAK OUT” 


In the very darkest days of the war in 1942, when the Japanese seemed 
to be conquering the whole of Asia, Bernard Shaw made some particularly 


flippant comment, about which I suppose | protested. He replied in a 
letter, of which this is an extract: 


“Steady, steady, steady. You need a holiday. Take a week now or 
you will have to take months later on. An editor must never let the news 
upset him. To him the collapse of the British Commonwealth in the Far 
East must be as much in the day’s work as the collapse of the Spanish 
Empire in South America or Gibbon’s Decline and Fall. The last regroup- 
ing of the world must be to him like the last murder or the last opening 
of Parliament: news and nothing but news. He must be as good a judge 
of news as a licensed victualler must be of liquor; but he must remember 
that a public house will kill its keeper if he drinks, and that a newspaper 
will kill its editor if he cannot announce the Day of Judgment without 
turning a hair. 


“I know no more than you what is going to happen or what path 
the human race will follow, as the world is not inhabited by Bernard 
Shaws exclusively or even largely, any more than by Kingsley Martins. 
We shall not be consulted, and can only look on at the antics of Homo 
Insapiens, and keep up a running commentary on them. When they say 
that the ‘loss’ of Singapore is the end of the world, we can point out that 
Singapore stands just where it did, and is no more lost than the United 
States were when Cornwallis surrendered to Washington. We can, how- 
ever, add that if Hong Kong and Singapore are retaken by the Chinese 
we shall have to buy them back; and it is by no means certain—it is cer- 
tainly not reasonable—that the Chinese will consent to sell to a Western 
Power at any price. If Australia is saved by the United States and not by 
us, Australia may decide to become a United State herself and change the 
Union Jack for the Stars and Stripes. We may have to let India go just 
as we had to let Eire go in 1921, and even go farther and become a 
sovereign independent federation. If so, it will be all news for you; and 
to the born editor news is great fun, even as the capsizing of a boat in 
Sydney Harbour is great fun for the sharks. 

“T have advised the nations to adopt Communism, and have carefully 
explained how they can do it without cutting one another’s throats. But if 
they prefer to do it by cutting one another’s throats I am no less a Com- 
munist. Communism will be good even for Yahoos. 

“Hong Kong and the rest are not the end of the world. So again, 
steady, boys, steady, to fight and be conquered again and again.” 
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There are several things to notice about this remarkable [etter. First, 
Shaw talks about Communism, but he was for most of his life in fact an 
old-fashioned gradualist Fabian. What he meant was that there was no 
alternative in a chaotic world to the creation of an ordered international 
socialist community and that would come anyway, whether we had a war 
or not. That seemed pretty obvious to most progressive thinking people 
in the thirties; it is unfortunate that it is no longer certain now, for 
reasons I am going to discuss to-day. He took it for granted that we 
should go on losing the socialist battle, so to speak, but that, in the long 
run, we were bound to win the socialist war. But we know to-day that 
we may never get this long run. 


Secondly, it was funny to find that inveterate old preacher and 
moralist saying that we ought to stand on the sidelines and comment 
without sharing in the battle. Shaw himself had no difficulty in taking 
sides or making up his mind. He was never a fence-sitter. 1 am reminded 
of a story of an American who one day came to Chicago asking for a 
one-armed lawyer. They replied that they had some good lawyers, and 
some not so good. Some were more expensive than others, and some per- 
haps more honest, but why did he want one with only one arm? He 
explained that he had been to every town in the United States in search 
of some clear legal advice, but every lawyer had answered, “On the one 
hand this, on the other hand that.” He wanted to find a lawyer with 
only one arm. 


It is, of course, pretty difficult not to dither in these days of profound 
political uncertainty; a journalist has to be rather rash to chance his one 
arm. You have got to decide first your general point of view and 
stick to it, even when the outlook appears to be pretty black. I was brought 
up in the Liberal-Labor tradition, which assumed progress and looked 
to social, rather than personal, salvation. It makes human well-being 
the test of public action and assumes with Americans that men have a 
right to “life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness”. It demands liberty, 
equality and fraternity. 

On this basis, Australia should be Utopia; as I have only been here a 
few days, I am not prepared to say how far this prophecy is fulfilled. You 
are still wonderfully prosperous—in spite of gloomy prophecies about the 
falling price of wool. Liberty, individual and national, you have, equality 
if not in wealth, at least in social status; if there is a lack of fraternity 
inside the country, that would be mainly by way of politics. Outside, your 
country has not yet adjusted its relations with the 600 million people of 
China, the 92 million of Japan, the 400 million of India, and the 85 million 
of Indonesia. Maybe that’s your most important job. 


What I am concerned about at the moment, however, is the general 
disillusion about progress. The crux here is disappointment about the 
results of scientific advance. We have reached the point in which, tech- 
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nically, the world is united by radio, jet planes and other scientific gadgets. 
Sooner or later, the political organisation of the world must square with 
the technical facts, and what a contrast between the speed with which the 
scientists are uniting the nations technically and the shocking lack of 
speed displayed in the organisation called the United Nations! 

Again, medical science is ending diseases at an astonishing pace. We 
all live very much longer than we used to. We have death control, but 
the countries with the biggest populations have scarcely begun to control 
birth as well as death, so that the enormous economic benefits which 
science offers are being largely thrown away. Over-population is one of 
the great dangers to progress. 

This is the first of the two great obstacles now standing in the way 
of world progress. The second, the danger of nuclear destruction. 


A word first about population. A few years ago the population of the 
world was about two thousand million; it has now jumped to two 
thousand eight hundred million, and is leaping by geometrical progression 
to figures which will soon outstrip both the living space necessary for 
decent existence and the resources on which a high standard of living 
depend. Science, of course, can multiply the production of foodstuffs, but 
the population is moving much faster and the gap between the compara- 
tive wealth of industrialised, technically advanced countries and the teem- 
ing hundreds of millions in the rest of the world is growing greater every 
day. If this process goes on, anything like liberty will become everywhere 
impossible; democratic government is not compatible with the kind of 
control that will be necessary if every acre of the world is thickly populated 
and increases or decreases in the population have to be authoritatively 
decreed by a central government. That is the quickest route to the 1984 
picture painted by George Orwell. This is really, in the longer run, a 
more serious threat than the present ideological or military threat from 
Communist countries, because if the process continues a totalitarian Com- 
munism will be forced upon every country. As things stand, for instance, 
there will be a thousand million people in China in thirty years’ time, 
and though there are still spaces of China to fill up and huge increases 
of production possible, it will not tax the acumen of any Australian to 
see that the sort of free life lived by some of China’s neighbours is not 
likely to withstand such pressure whether China is Communist or not. 

One of the main reasons for the present increase in population is the 
advance of medical science, which has achieved a large measure of death 
control. We all live much longer than we did a few years ago and 
infant mortality has spectacularly fallen. The great plagues, which used 
to kill off millions of people at a time in China or India are becoming 
rare, and the great killing diseases are now being prevented by science 
and hygiene. The Asian peoples are well aware of these dangers them- 
selves. The Japanese have had recourse to the least agreeable form of 
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birth control; they now practise abortion on a huge srale, but even so 
their population rapidly increases and has now risen, I think, to about 
92 million. In India, there is no resistance to birth control teaching offered 
by the government, and Indian women, especially in the towns, are eager 
to know how to avoid becoming old and worn out at thirty, with a rising 
family of ten children apiece. The Chinese started a tremendous propa- 
ganda drive for birth control a year or two ago, carrying what expert 
knowledge there is into villages throughout their huge country. But I am 
told that they have had to give it up. The truth is that science has given 
us death control, but not yet a readily available, cheap and suitable form 
of birth control for backward villages. It was in India a few months 
ago that I was told a story that neatly illustrates the actual situation. A 
woman asked a doctor to tell her the safest method of controlling her 
family. He said: “Madam, drink a glass of water.” “Really,” she said, 
“do you mean before or after?” “No,” he said, “I mean instead.” 


Let me now turn to our present peril of nuclear warfare. Even to-day 
in enlightened Australia, few people seem to me to understand the full 
peril of “brinkmanship”. We have been watching, as a terrifying example, 
Quemoy, where, according to all past precedents, a world war between 
America, supporting Chiang Kai-shek, and Russia, supporting Peking, 
would have been inevitable. It hasn’t happened because “great deterrent” 
has worked. As an Englishman, I am particularly glad about that, because 
some of the most important American H-bomb bases are in England 
and they would have to be the first Russian targets if there were a war. 
The scientists tell me that a mere 10 or 15 H-bombs would be enough 
to end normal life on our crowded little island. 


Let me add a few more facts. A group of leading American nuclear 
scientists recently estimated that the probable effects of a single mass 
H-bomb attack on the United States would be the reduction of America’s 
population from its present figure of more than 160 million to about 
15 million. This would be the combined effect of direct destruction and 
nuclear fall-out. Nor would the radioactive fall-out, which ends life in 
a variety of extremely unpleasant ways, from leukemia to cancer of the 
bone, be restricted to countries on which the bombs fell. Some experts 
believe that a large-scale H-bomb war would end the human race. They 
all agree that it would destroy existing society, and that the best chance 
of individual survival could be in remote areas of the Southern Hemis- 
phere—perhaps a few Australians and South Americans would survive. 

Another terrible factor must be remembered. Any sharp increase 
in radioactivity means an increase in the number of imbecile or deformed 
babies, and though the scientists disagree about the exact proportion of 
abnormal births that follow every sharp increase in radioactivity, they 


agree that the survivors in a world soaked with radioactivity would include 
a horrifying number of idiots and monsters. 
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All this, you may say, won’t happen. But if not, why notr Armament 
races have always led to war, and how many more such crises we can 
survive I can’t tell. Look at the actual situation facing us, if, for instance, 
the Russians go on pressing in Berlin. They won't do it themselves. They 
will leave it to the East German Communists to agitate. This may not, 
of course, succeed, and it is likely that in the near future the Russians 
will not risk war on this issue. But supposing by way of illustration that 
at some point the choice is actually between going to war on behalf of 
the West Berliners or leaving them to their fate, what in fact would the 
Western Powers do? Everyone in the West of all shades of opinion was 
horrified by the suppression of the Hungarian workers in 1956, but no 
one saw anything we could do about it. Even if the British had not at 
that time been having a war with Nasser and a row with the Americans 
about the Suez expedition, the West would have been helpless. It would 
not have helped the Hungarians to drop H-bombs on them, and if we 
had dropped them on Russia, both Russia and the West would have 
been destroyed. The case of West Berlin would be even more difficult. 
The West has the deepest obligation to these Berliners who have stood 
out as friends and allies of the West for the last 13 years. But what can 
we do about it? Even if the deterrent goes on working does it not seem 
certain that an isolated Western Berlin 150 miles inside Communist con- 
trolled Germany will in time be absorbed within the Soviet orbit? I 
can’t think of a better example of my essential thesis about Germany— 
that it should become an area of disengagement. As Sir Anthony Eden, 
Gaitskell and others have all put forward plans for uniting Germany 
which might have been accepted by the Soviet Union provided, of course, 
that Western Germany was not part of NATO. Obviously, the Russians 
could not be expected to accept a re-armed powerful, united Germany 
in alliance with the United States. They are not such fools as that. If 
it came to the point would West Germans want us all to go to war in 
order to re-unite Germany or even to save West Berliners from Communist 
rule? Certainly the German Generals and the German public will realise 
that war would mean the final destruction of Germany, Berlin and all. 
It seems a good example of the wisdom of trying to reach a settlement in 


time—of taking time by the forelock before you find yourselves in such 
an intolerable dilemma. 


Let us suppose that the great deterrent between Russia and America 


goes on working. Does that mean that we are free from the danger of 
destruction ? 


There is always the peril of war coming through accident. Do you 
realise that every day, even when there is no crisis in the newspapers, 
America (and I suppose Russian?) aircraft are poised, many of them 
actually in the air, ready to strike the first blow at the bases of the other 
country, and that some sort of accident may therefore start the war any 
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day? There are carefully devised safeguards, but who ean doubt the 
appalling danger. 

Note, too, worst of all, that Mr. Dulles now proposes to spread nuclear 
weapons to other countries which he regards as his allies, and that quite a 
lot of these countries will be able, before very long, to make nuclear 
weapons themselves. Any future Hitler, or other kind of madman, 
who gets control of the government in one of these countries, may be in 
a position to begin the destruction of the world. 


This is why I am a member of a committee in England which does 
its best to persuade British Governments to rid Britain of nuclear 
weapons. The point is not only that we should be rather more safe without 
them, and without the American bases; the main point is that if Britain 
decides to give up nuclear weapons, she has at least a chance of persuading 
other countries to follow her lead. If we can’t stop the spread of nuclear 
arms, then indeed humanity is likely to have a short future. Russia and 
America may perhaps continue to be deterred by what is called the great 
deterrent, and it is not impossible that the expert agreement about possible 
control posts to detect atomic explosions and similar arrangements to see 
that disarmament agreements are carried out might really be carried 
into effect by these great powers. In that case we might go on to the 
stage in which all atomic development could be controlled. But any 
sure hopes depend on preventing the spread of nuclear weapons. Who 
would have any hope of human survival if, say, the Greeks and the Turks, 
the Egyptians and the Israelis, the Pakistanis and the Indians, the Japanese, 
the Chinese, and all the rest of them, were all in the position to use 
atomic weapons to settle their quarrels? 


We have reached a very extraordinary moment to-day in history. You 
all know the famous dictum of Clausewitz, the German strategist, who 
said that war was only diplomacy carried out by other methods. In other 
words, when politicians reached the limits of their quarrel about some 
piece of territory, in the old days they went to war about it. Well, 
said General MacArthur, whom no one will accuse of being a pacifist or 
a leftist, but who spoke with the experience of the Korean war behind him, 
all that is over. If the soldiers are told by the politicians to make war, 
they will, of course, obey. But they can never again achieve any particu- 
lar result which the politicians want. They can destroy the objective, 
destroy the enemy, and their own country at the same time. The 
indiscriminate destruction of war makes it impossible for them to achieve 
any particular objective. War, in other words, is a kind of suicide. The 
English cartoonist, Vicky, once drew for my paper a wonderful satire on 
this situation. The Russian Bear is lumbering towards Mr. Duncan Sandys, 


who has a pistol at his own head. Mr. Sandys is saying, “One step mere 
and I shoot.” 


What does all this come to? That we have got to learn to think in 
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quite new terms. We unconsciously assume as the ultimate result of failure 
to get your own way, or part of your own way. Our politics, our finances, 
and our notions of defence are based on totally unreal assumptions about 
the importance of owning certain bits of territory. Very soon, when inter- 
continental ballistic missiles are ready for use in war, all our present talk 
about strategical positions will be meaningless. Is it anything but a hang- 
over from a dead past that makes Britain bother about a base on Cyprus, 


or Australia feel anxious about the possibilities of Indonesia occupying 
West New Guinea? 


All this is out-of-date thinking. If there is to be progress and not 
catastrophe we have to think in terms of unifying the world. Here 
Bernard Shaw was perfectly right. You can’t continue indefinitely with 
the present yawning discrepancy between the technical facts, which make 
us all interdependent with radio, aircraft, etc., and little armed nations at 
war with each other inside it. I was challenged the other day by someone 
who said that idealists who talk about world unity and have Utopian 
dreams about perpetual peace are the most dangerous people of all. Ali 
such dreams, he said, end in global warfare. The safest way is just to go 
on playing the old game of national power politics as well as our diplo 
matists can. This is perhaps a natural misunderstanding. People like 
Napoleon and Hitler have plunged the world into war and misery by 
dreaming of world conquest, and there have been idealists who have 
turned out to be warmongers when their ideals have been thwarted. But 
I am saying something quite different. The part of statesmanship is not 
to try and maintain a status quo which does not, in fact, exist. It is the 
nationalist politicians who dream foolish dreams and push us into war- 
like situations and then have to go to war or ignominiously retreat. [| 
need go no further afield to illustrate this than the Suez campaign, the 
American withdrawal from Lebanon, or Britain’s ludicrous intervention 
in Jordan. The status quo is changing inevitably. It never was less sta- 
tionary, less a status quo, than it is today. Revolutions are already afoot 
throughout the world, and to attempt to suppress them rather than to 
guide and understand them is to ask for disaster. If I turn my mind 
back to any of the statesmen who have succeeded in the past, I contrast 
a miserable failure like Metternich, who tried to maintain a feudal status 
quo in Europe and failed dismally, because democracy was on the march, 
with a statesman like Cavour, who understood the nationalist urge of 
Italy and used all his skill to unite his country. The inevitable had to 
happen. Statesmanship consisted in recognising it, co-operating with the 
forces of your time, so that as much human happiness as possible may be 
the result. In our day the inevitable trend is towards some kind of world 
unity. It depends quite a lot on our intelligence and courage in facing 
revolutionary situations that exist. Nor if there is breathing space do | 
think world catastrophe inevitable. 
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Firstly, we shall have, sooner or later, to realise that there are no little 
cosy Arks and islands where prosperous people can escape world events. 
The white races no longer possess that technical superiority which has 
enabled them to dominate; sooner or later, | am persuaded that there 
will have to be integration between the white and coloured races. 

Secondly, if there is not world destruction, the nuclear-armed Powers 
will have to give political reality to the theoretical findings of the experts 
who have shown that it is technically possible to evolve a world system 
of inspection and control over nuclear manufacture and distribution. That 
would be all the world government that would be necessary in our day; 
but so much is absolutely essential. In the immediate future, too, this 
is not so impossible as it sounds, since the Russians are just as scared of 
nuclear war as we are ourselves. 

Thirdly, it is surely obvious wisdom to seek to make such tough 
bargains as we can with our Communist rivals, not attempting to commit 
powers that wish to be independent and so drive them into the opposite 
camp and put ourselves out on a limb, where our choice is humiliation or 
war. 

If the deterrent is not to end in war, the tension between the two 
blocs must be replaced; a working agreement must be achieved in the 
areas of greatest friction, that is to say, in the Middle East, Central Europe 
and in the Pacific. One way or another, they must “disengage”. If there 
is not to be a world war, some agreement about the Middle East is essen 
tial. The great powers must keep their greedy hands out of the Arab 
world, agree not to supply arms, “infiltrate” or build military blocs inside 
it. The United Nations should guarantee existing frontiers, including that 
of Israel, against military attack, while willingly accepting the peaceful and 
desirable integration of the Arab states. One of the worst British illusions 
has been that without a privileged position in the Middle East we should 
“lose our oil”. As if we could not buy oil commercially, like anyone else; 
Sweden and Switzerland and India are not starved of oil because they do 
not occupy territory in the Middle East. It is very difficult to escape the 
old ruts of thought: this oil illustration is a good one. Surely it is 
clear that the way to “lose our oil” is to quarrel with those who can cut 
the pipelines. The way to get it is to buy it in the normal way of trade. 

I shall be told, of course, that all efforts to come to agreements 
with Russia are futile because the Russians are “not to be trusted”. His- 
tory shows that no government is to be trusted to keep any agreement 
which it is not in its interests to keep, but it is time that in the old- 
established democracies there has grown up a belief that to maintain inter- 
national treaties among themselves is, generally speaking, very much to 
their interest. This recalls the famous definition of a gentleman as one 
who “does not lie to his friends”; it is something, of course, to have any 
limitation on lying. To their colonial peoples the imperialist nations have 
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not been any better at keeping their word than the Soviet Union. But | 
need not labour this point about “trusting the Russians” because I only 
suggest that, like other nations, they will maintain their treaty obligations 
and stand by their agreements, provided the agreements and the obliga- 
tions are to their interest. And since there is every reason to believe that 
the Kremlin, as well as Washington and Whitehall, knows that, above 
everything, war is to be avoided, there is good reason for believing that 
the kind of agreements I am talking about would be honoured. In fact, 
the Kremlin has been very meticulous in keeping definite signed agree- 
ments, such as they made when they went out of Austria—in contrast, 
of course, with vague “understandings’—or should I say misunderstand- 
ings, deliberate or otherwise—reached at Yalta and elsewhere about “demo- 
cracy” and “national independence”, by which the Russians mean exactly 
the opposite of what the Western powers mean. They defined indepen- 
dence as the absence of domination by Western capitalism and democracy 
as Communism. But this does not mean that Krushchev is lying when 
he says that he desires peaceful co-existence; on the contrary, he is sure 
that in the competition of capitalism and Communism, Communism 
would win. Our job is to show he is wrong. 


One day, walking in the west of Ireland, I asked a man if he knew 
the way to a town called Ballygowlie. He replied: “Sure, I know the way 


to Ballygowlie, but if it was to Ballygowlie I was going, it would not be 
from here I would be starting.” That’s how I am to-day. I can give 
you no more than a few pointers about the way. I have a notion as to 
where I want to go, but I can only give you the vaguest direction. The 
first thing, however, is to know your. objective. 














Articles 


Recognition of the Chinese 
Governments 


By Leslie H. Palmier 


Ever since the Communist regime consolidated its hold on the main- 
land of China, debate has raged on the propriety or otherwise of recog- 
nition. The recent Communist Chinese pressure on the off-shore island 
of Quemoy, with a reiteration of their threats to conquer Formosa, whither 
the Nationalist government withdrew after its defeat on the mainland, 
brought us once again within sight of an extension of hostilities. It is 
therefore important to understand the main issues involved. 


The main arguments of those for recognition are that it is decreed 
by international law once a government has consolidated its hold on a 
territory. They go on to say that recognition is merely a diplomatic 
formality; it does not mean approval. Recognition makes for easier 
business between both the states concerned, and also their respective 
nationals. Those countries which recognise Communist China will ob- 
viously have greater influence with her than those which do not. Once 
recognition had been granted by a sufficient number of states, Communist 
China could enter the United Nations, and thus end her pariah-like 
existence. 


Those who do not favour recognition declare that it does not follow 
merely upon a government’s control of an area. They point out that 
though this may well be standard United Kingdom practice, there is no 
agreement, even among British international-lawyers, that international 
law does so require. The United States never recognised the Japanese 
puppet government in Manchukuo; Britain herself never recognised the 
puppet regimes set up by the Germans or Japanese in the second World 
War; and the free world as a whole does not regard the East German 
government as worthy of recognition. It is worth mentioning that New 
Zealand never recognised the Italian conquest of Ethiopia. 

Recognition, say those against it, is much more than a diplomatic 
formality. It gives birth to a body of rights and duties. The according 
state imposes obligations on itself and confers rights without assurance 
that they will be reciprocated. When the United Kingdom accorded 
recognition to Communist China, no reciprocity was forthcoming for 
several years. 

Recognition, the argument continues, is after all an act of state; it 
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is made not by judicial, but by political authorities. It follows that 
certain conditions must be met before the decision can be taken. The 
first question for answer is not only the extent of control, but also how it 
is achieved. Secondly, is the government seeking recognition able and 
willing to fulfil the international obligations of the state over which it 
claims authority ? 

With regard to the first question, those against recognition stress 
that the Communist Chinese government’s control of Chinese territory 
is not yet complete. Both Chinese governments are laying claim to the 
allegiance of the whole of China, each regards the other as occupying part 
of Chinese territory. So that even on the grounds of physical control 
alone, recognition should not be transferred from the Nationalist govern- 
ment to the Communist. Furthermore, when there are two governments 
disputing a territory, those states which have recognised the old govern- 
ment are under an obligation not to transfer their recognition lightly. 
Indeed, international law declares that a government in exile is- entitled 
to be considered the legitimate government of an occupied state as long 
as it continues its efforts to obtain, by means of war, control of the ter- 
ritory of the state concerned. The Nationalist government is not a govern- 
ment in exile, but a government engaged in civil war; it is therefore all 
the more entitled to retain its recognition. 

On the quality of the control, American international lawyers declare 
that recognition by the United States requires fulfilment of Jefferson’s 
condition that the government be based on the consent of the governed. 
This criterion, they say, is not met by the Communist Chinese government. 
Despite its totalitarian control of mainland China, it has not dared so 
far to hold an election. The only free election the Chinese have had 
since they came under Communist rule has been that of the prisoners of 
war taken by the United Nations forces in Korea. Two thirds elected to go 
to Nationalist China rather than back to their homes in Communist China. 
Therefore, say these authorities, the United States is certainly under no 
obligation to recognise the Communist Chinese government. 

Then, the Communist government has shown no willingness to meet 
China’s international obligations, and its ideology gives reason to doubt 
its ability to live up to them. It has become an aggressor, and has been 
formally so designated by the United Nations. It committed aggression 
directly in Korea, and indirectly in, Indo-China, where it supplied muni- 
tions to the Communist insurrectionary movement. 

Recognition is neither essential nor indispensable for business between 
states and between their respective nationals. The United States carried on 
business with Soviet Russia for 15 years before according her recognition, 
and it is doubtful if recognition has been to the United States’ advantage. 
Britain and Communist China carried on business even before the Com- 
munist Chinese government reciprocated Britain’s diplomatic representa- 
tion. 
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Nor has British recognition of Communist China had any effect what- 
ever on the policies she pursues. On the contrary; in addition to snubbing 
the United Kingdom officially, Communist China has confiscated British 
properties, destroyed British business, and abused British nationals. Her 
policies are part and parcel of international Communism; granting her 
recognition is likely not to make her change her policies, but to confirm 
them. 

This, then, is the state of the debate. The opponents of recognition 
have steadily won the argument in the United States; most of the non- 
Asian states of the Free World have followed the American lead. At the 
moment some 45 states do not recognise Communist China, and only 29 do. 

What has the debate established? First, there is no clear ruling that 
control over a territory qualifies for automatic recognition. Whether we 
accord recognition or not depends on whether we consider it advisable, 
in view of either our interests alone or of those of the larger community 
of nations as well. Secondly, recognition seems essential only for the 
exchange of diplomatic and consular representatives. 


The debate assumes that the automatic consequence of recognition 
of the Communist government would be the withdrawal of recognition 
from Nationalist China. And, in fact, those countries which recognised 
the Communist government, immediately ceased to do so to Nationalist 


China. 


On this assumption (which will be questioned below) those against 
declare that recognition of the Communist government would deal a 
death-blow at the hopes of non-Communist Chinese in China, and would 
deprive the many Chinese outside mainland China of any alternative focus 
for their patriotism. Since many of them are anti-Communist, this means 
forcing them to choose between either relinquishing Chinese nationality 
or submitting to a government they abhor. As recognition would almosi 
certainly be followed by diplomatic relations, Communist Chinese em- 
bassies and consulates would soon be at work among the overseas Chinese 
coercing them to back up the Communist line, supporting Communist 
crganisations, and so forth. This would add a further element of in- 
stability to a none-too-stable area, which would profit only the Communist 
camp. 

Without any doubt, Communist Chinese representatives would act in 
this fashion. They have done so in the countries to which they are already 
accredited and there is no reason to believe that they would behave 
differently in any other. Against this, however, two things may be said. 
The first is that not all the machinations of the Russian and Communist 
Chinese embassies in Rangoon have prevented the Burmese government 
from defeating the Communist insurrections. The second is that recog- 
nition by any country, even if that country is the United States, does not 
mean that others are thereby compelled to recognise Communist China. 
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Those most fearful of Communist Chinese activities in Southeast Asia, 
or which have substantial Chinese minorities, such as the Philippines and 
Thailand, may well feel that they do not care to enter into diplomatic 
relations with a Communist China. 

The arguments for recognising or not recognising Communist or 
Nationalist China very often lose sight of moral principle. Obviously, the 
kind of recognition one is prepared to accord must be of such a nature 
as to further the values of which one approves. Two queries then need 
to be raised. 

The first, because most immediate, question is: Do we wish to 
encourage a state of war in the straits of Formosa? If not, then we are 
obliged not to recognise the Nationalist government as having authority 
over all China. So long as we do so recognise it, we are in principle 
approving its attempts to reassert its authority on the mainland. It would 
be obviously absurd for a body to claim to be the government of China 
whilst making no effort to gain control of Chinese territory. This 
principle is well enshrined in international law. It declares that an emigré 
government is entitled to recognition so long as it makes efforts to obtain 
by means of war control of its territory. If we implicitly approve of the 
Nationalist government’s state of war against the Communists, however, 
we must not be surprised if they reply in kind. 

The nationalist government is now waiting for a revolution in China 
before making any serious attempt to reassert its authority on the main- 
land. On the grounds just mentioned this renders its claim to be the 
government of all China patently ridiculous. On the other hand, if a 
rebellion does take place, as it well.may (Communist regimes are both 
children and fathers of revolutions), it is doubtful if lack of recognition 
as the government of China will deter the Nationalists from attempting 
to succour the mainland Chinese. 

The first question, however, is linked to the second: Do we wish to 
expose those on Formosa to the barbarities (no doubt with cultural accom- 
paniment) of Communist rule? If not, then we cannot recognise the 
authority of Peiping as extending to Formosa. (On these criteria there 
is no harm in allowing Peiping to control the off-shore islands, after they 
have been evacuated of all who wish to leave). 

This does not mean, incidentally, that we are compelled to recognise 
the Communist regime. It does mean that what recognition we do offer 
should be of their authority over the mainland only. Furthermore, if they 
are prepared to accept recognition in this form, it might be worth making 
the offer as a contribution to peace in the area. 

In effect, this means that we recognise what is, broadly speaking, 
the present state of affairs. Such an arrangement would not only permit 
foreign countries to recognise either or both of these governments but, 
more important, it would also not deprive the Chinese overseas of a non- 
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Communist government to which they can give their allegiance. The 
importance of this latter, on purely humanitarian grounds, is difficult 
to exaggerate. 

It is said that neither Chinese government would accept recog- 
nition as anything other than the government of all China, including 
Formosa. For those of us who have no vested interest in either camp, 
however, there is no need to accept this. Recognition is, after all, for us 
to accord, to withhold, or to withdraw; we are not obliged to accept any 
conditions with regard to the exercise of our discretion. 


It is also alleged that neither Communist nor Nationalist governments 
are prepared to surrender their claims to govern all China. The solution 
suggested, known as the “two Chinas” would therefore have to be im- 
posed, and the area would need constant policing. Unfortunately for this 
argument, the straits of Formosa are being policed already; only the 
“police” are exclusively Americans. That the Communist Chinese con- 
sider this provocative is understandable. It would be far better if the 
policing were done by powers not vitally interested in the conflict between 
the Chinese governments. 

In any case, the Nationalist government’s ability to make any strong 
attack on the mainland depends on the supply of arms it receives from 
the United States. There should therefore be no great difficulty in im- 
posing restraint. This is not to suggest that Formosa be demilitarised. Its 
government cannot be denied the same rights as are granted others. But 
given policing, it could not claim it was obliged to use its weapons in 
self-defence, nor could they be regarded with any plausibility as a threat 
to Peiping. By Nationalist boast, they are just that at present. 

This “two Chinas solution” would, in principle, be nothing new. 
There are, after all, two Irelands, two Germanys, two Indias (one called 
Pakistan), two Kashmirs, two Vietnams, two Koreas and several Arabias 
under various names. None of these are perfect solutions; they are, how- 
ever, better than wars. Many would be lesser threats to peace if an outside 
authority could police their borders. Because they are land frontiers, and 
both parties object to an outside force on their territory, this is impossible. 
This would not be the case with the “two Chinas”. 

Since the only solutions widely advocated have been in the shape of 
“either the Nationalists or the Communists”, it is not surprising that the 
former have consistently refused to undertake not to attack the mainland. 
If the continued existence of the Nationalist government can be 
guaranteed, it might well develop a more tractable frame of mind. (With 
regard to the Communists, we already know that whether they kept any 
promise not to attack Formosa would depend on how strongly the island 
was defended.) 

Lastly, we come to the question of China’s entry into the United 
Nations. Those opposing point out that the organization was set up not 
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as an all-embracing world organization, but, on the contrary, as a selective 
one. Article 4 of the Charter declares that “Membership . . . is open to 
all peace-loving States which accept the obligations contained in the 
present Charter . . .” One of the obligations is “respect for human 
rights...” 

The fact that China has committed aggression would alone prevent 
her from qualifying. In addition, however, she is still at war with the 
United Nations in Korea; no peace treaty has yet been signed. Then, on 
Communist Chinese admission, the terror which began in 1949 wiped 
out some two million people; independent estimates place the figure several 
times higher. This certainly does not denote respect for human rights. 
Were these objections overriden, no good would come of it. Public 
opinion is not likely to make the Communist Chinese government deviate 
from its Leninist course. This, as is generally known, prescribes the use 
of violence to secure power. To this principle all Communist states are 
chained. 

Then, according to the Charter, China is entitled to a Security Council 
seat. To allow the Communist government to occupy it would mean 
hastening the destruction of the United Nations as an effective body 
making for peace. Though two vetoes may have no more effect than 
one, another member shackled to the Communist camp makes a great 
difference in terms of manoeuvre. 

To assess the weight of these objections, we must ask what exactly 
is the United Nations. Obviously, it is not a world authority; it has 
no power, except that supplied by its own members, to impose any 
decisions its members collectively take. The nearest analogy seems to be 
that of a market, where each member-state brings its ideas (using that 
term very widely) and offers them for sale. Various combinations con- 
unually take place; occasionally, as in both the Korean and Suez crises, 
certain ideas fetch very high prices. Like the markets of the real world, 
it is very far from being freely competitive. Prices are often fixed before- 
hand, and the large-scale traders are sometimes able to manipulate them 
to their advantage. It is these traders who constitute the Security Council. 

Now it would certainly be absurd to permit the Communist govern- 
ment to enter a United Nations with which it was still at war. But this, 
perhaps, is no permanent impediment. Peace treaties can be signed, and 
the expression of goodwill involved would be the least that could be 
demanded from Communist China. 

The other arguments for excluding the Communist government carry 
less weight. We can all think of countries which have committed aggres- 
sion in the not so distant past, and yet which are members of the United 
Nations and even sit on its Security Council. And we all know of member 
states of the United Nations, including one member of the Common- 
wealth, which trample on human rights with great abandon. 
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The Communist Chinese government is both a large-scale political 
trader, and has links with many of the members of the market. The 
question then is whether it is wiser to have her conduct her political 
trading within the market (to the extent that any state conducts its political 
trade inside the United Nations) or outside. In effect, United Nations 
membership is not now on a selective basis, but is regarded as the right 
of every state. The same arguments which make it desirable to maintain 
the present world assembly would seem to support the admission of the 
Communist government. Of course, every market has its rules; nobody 
enters merely because he has something to sell. But provided Communist 
China makes her peace with the United Nations, there seems no reason 
why she should not be allowed in to trade. This is not to say that she 
is not of aggressive intent, but the organization of the United Nations 
must be adapted to take account of precisely such states. Furthermore, 
consistent with the nature of her recognition, her admission should be only 
as the government of mainland China; there is no reason why the present 
Nationalist delegates should not represent the government of Formosa. 

What is advocated here is no more than a formal recognition of the 
present position. The choice is not in fact between recognising Communist 
China and giving her Formosa, or recognising Nationalist China and 
aiding her to reconquer the mainland. Neither of these events in the 


present context of world politics is at all likely. Much more probable is 
that the present situation, where the Nationalist Chinese are in control 
of Formosa only, and the Communist Chinese are in control of the main- 
land only, will endure. This being the case, the more rapidly it is 
recognised the better. Since recognition is ours to give, to withhold, or 


to withdraw, we must use it to bring about normal relations as quickly as 
possible. 





The Middle East: An Alternative 
View 
By Douglas Whitton 


In July, 1919, the Great Syrian Congress met at Damascus and de- 
manded that an independent Arab Kingdom, under the Emir Faisal, be 
set up in an area which, in to-day’s political parlance, would include Syria, 
Israel, Lebanon, and Jordan. This Congress was a gathering of elected 
representatives of the Moslem, Jewish, and Christian communities of the 
area; an interesting sidelight is that, in relation to their community num- 
bers, it is generally accepted that the Christians were over-represented. The 
Congress believed, as do almost all Arabs to-day, that the area claimed’ 
had been included in the various promises made by Britain to the Arabs 
during the course of World War One. In forwarding their demands to 
the Peace Conference the Congress asserted that: 


“ 


. we (the Arabs) would not have arisen against Turkish rule under which 
we enjoyed civic and political privileges as well as rights of representation, had 
it not been that the Turks denied us our right to national existence.” 


That was in 1919 and, in the short run, the then Great Powers—all 
Western—could afford to ignore the claims of the Arabs. 

To-day, however, we are about to enter 1959 and during the interven- 
ing forty years the Arabs have emerged as a political force. This emer- 
gence has been sudden enough to remind us that: 

“It is strange that this Arab race, which for long ages had lived a sleepy 
existence, apparently cut off from what was happening elsewhere, should 
suddenly wake up (in the seventh century) and show such tremendous energy 
as to startle and upset the world. The story of the Arabs, and of how they 
spread rapidly over Asia, Europe, and Africa, and the high culture and 
civilisation which they developed, is one of the wonders of history.”* 


Now, in order to gain their independence and unity, the Arabs have a 
choice of appeal to two competing world blocs, neither of which is pre- 
pared as yet to make a deal with the other at the expense of the Arabs; 
and where, also, the Arabs are in process of tottering once again into a 
position where they are able to take-decisions without regard to the dictates 
and wishes of the Great Powers. 


1. Resolution of General Syrian Congress: 

“We desire full and absolute political independence for Syria within the following boundaries: 
on the north, the Taurus Range; on the south, a line running from Rafah to el-Jaut and 
following the Syria-Hejaz border below Akaba; on the cast, the boundary formed by the 
Euphrates and the Khabur rivers and a line stretching for some distance east of Abu-Kamal 
to some distance east of el-lauf; on the west, the Mediterranean Sea.” (For full text. see 
Appendix to “The Arab Awakening" by George Antonious; Hamish Hamilton, London, 1945.) 
“Glimpses of World History” by Pandit Nehru: London, 1939. The excerpt is from a letter 
he wrote from jail to his daughter in May, 1932. 
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And it is on this that I would disagree with the thesis advanced by 
Mr. Geoffrey Evans in his article in the September issue of the Australian 


Outlook: “The Middle East; What Should We Do?” Mr. Evans asserts 
that: 


“the greatest single cause of the present crisis, as of those which preceded it 
and those yet to come, is Arab nationalism and xenophobia.” 


it is not, of course, that Arab nationalism is the greatest single cause of 
the present crisis—the second half of the nineteenth and the beginning 
of twentieth century is littered with unsuccessful attempts to effect Arab 
nationalism and unity—but rather that, for the first time in modern 
history, the movement towards Arab nationalism and unity is successful. 
And that that success has been gained at the expense of former masters— 
Britain and France—and therefore, indirectly, of the whole of the Western 
bloc. In this process of change it is reasonable to argue that there has 
been considerable if indirect gain to the Soviet bloc, in the sense that the 
power of the Western bloc has almost completely disappeared from the 
scene. 

Many commentators go further than this, however, and assert that 
this movement towards independence and unity in the Arab world is 
linked to Communism. This writer believes that such a view represents 
a false reading of the Arab mind to-day. Some time ago he gave as his 
opinion: 


. Eden tried to separate President Nasser from the Egyptian people. All 
my reports from Egypt indicate that there is still genuine esteem for Nasser 
in that country. But 7f he could be toppled from power, who would take his 
place? That is a dangerous question to answer—Nasser may still be the 
strongest barrier against Communist control of that country.” 


A similar attitude may be seen in a recently revised standard work 
of reference on the Middle East: 


“To attribute anti-West feeling and Soviet popularity in the Middle East to 
the spread of Communism is not justified.’””* 


This view has been reinforced by a report in the Hindustan Times of 
15th November, 1958: 


“The Communist Party in Syria is working clandestinely to break the union 
with Egypt; in Irak it is throwing everything on the side of those who wish 
to resist union with the United Arab Republic . . . President Nasser has been 
strong and determined enough to remove the communists from both the Army 
and the Government of the Syrian wing of the U.A.R.”. 


This surge of Arab nationalism and unity may well carry future problems 
for the Soviet Union. There is always the possibility that the present fire 
of pan-Arabism may send a spark towards pan-Islamism; and in any 





3. News Commentary, Australian Broadcasting Commission, Station 2BL, 9th August, 1956. 
4. “The Middle East: a Political and Economic Survey,” 3rd Edition, page 35. (Published by 
O.U.P. for the Royal Institute of International Affairs, London, 1958.) 
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movement towards pan-Islamism there is danger to the Soviet Union. 
During the course of the 1955 Afro-Asian Conference at Bandung an anti- 
Soviet observer, claiming to represent the Moslems of Bukhara, was 


allowed to attend but not to address the Conference. Also, el Kulliyah 
of Beirut in its issue of February, 1957 pointed out that: 


“Out of the practically total imperialization of the Moslem world in the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries, the twenty million Moslems of Russia 
remain as the only major group still subjected to European control.” 
Again, the very success of Soviet influence in the Middle East may bring 
danger, because 


“The essence of Arab and other Middle Eastern nationalisms is the drive 
to obtain independent status and to count for something in the world. 
Hitherto this has inevitably made the West seem the enemy. But once Soviet 


influence has reached a certain point of penetration as a result, one may expect 
Arab nationalism to turn against it.”® 


That there is a popular movement towards Arab unity is difficult to deny. 
At the height of the tension between Irak and Egypt at the beginning of 
1957, Charles Malik the Lebanese Foreign Minister and now President 
of the U.N. General Assembly, told correspondents that he believed: 


“The most serious problem facing all of us—Lebanon and the other Arab 
states—is the need to re-establish the unity of the Arab front.” 


At the same time, of course, it would be foolish to ignore the stresses 
which threaten that movement towards unity. There is the effect of the 


fragmentation of the Middle East carried out at the end of World War 
One. One Moslem writer recently declared that: 


“The greatest success of the West has been in sowing the seeds of dissention 
among the Arabs themselves.”® 


In mid-1958 it looked as if the insurrection in the Lebanon and the 
accusations concerning U.A.R. interference therein were to end in a break- 
down of Arab relations at the United Nations level. However, on 21st 
August, 1958, a resolution jointly sponsored by the ten Arab members 
was introduced into the United Nations by Mr. Mohammed Ahmed 
Mahgoub, the Sudanese Foreign Minister. The chief features of the 
resolution were: the Arab states pledged themselves to abstain from any 
action calculated to change established forms of government; a proposal 
to set up a development agency for the Arab countries; the early with- 
drawal of U.S. and British forces from the Lebanon and Jordan respec- 
tively. The unanimity shown by the Arabs was echoed in the vote of the 
General Assembly: eighty votes (including Israel, U.S.A., U.K., and 


5. “British Interests in the Mediterranean and Middle East,” O.U.P., London. 1958, page 84, 1957. 
The Report of a Chatham House Study Group. 


6. Mafizullah Kabir in “Pakistan Horizon”, March, 1958. 


(Journal of the Pakistan Institute of 
International Affairs, Karachi.) 
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U.S.S.R.) to none, the Dominican Republic being absent. Reaction to the 
resolution ranged from Mr. Evans’: 


“There was a genuine air of the Arabian Nights about the presentation to 
the world of a common front by nations so bitterly in dispute.” 


to a Scottish opinion that: 


“By what may be called a miracle, the Arab States came forward to the 
United Nations with a resolution which received unanimous agreement. . . . 
It is only a beginning; but it has more hope in it than anything that has 
happened for many years.”? 


To this writer it seems that the present movement towards unity 1s 
stronger than is the fragmentation process which commenced at the end 
of World War One when boundaries were drawn with more attention to 
French and British than to Arab interests. 


Mr. Evans rightly directs attention to the virulence of Arab nation- 
alism against the background of the comparative briefness of Western 
control of the region. It may be that that very briefness of time has 
allowed first-hand stories of ‘the good old days’ to be retold and embel- 
lished; and in the retelling much of the evil of Ottoman rule is forgotten. 
(Australia is full of Scotsmen who, now that they are furth of Scotland, 
remember orly the advantages of that land and forget its hardships.) 


However, Western control was not quite as brief as Mr. Evans would have 
us believe. For one thing, British troops were not evacuated from the 
cities of Egypt to the Canal Zone until 1946, and although the British 
mandate over Irak ended in 1932 it was on the explicit understanding 
that Irak would have a government 


“friendly and bound by gratitude and obligation” to Britain. 


Neither is it possible to agree with Mr. Evans when he says: “Nor should 
the extent of their (Western) control be exaggerated”. For example, in 
Irak, during the 1930’s, “the (British) High Commissioner had frequently 
to restrain an inclination to disregard British advice.”* In 1938 the 
French arranged that during the plebiscite for the future control of 
Alexandretta (now Hatay) Turkish troops should enter the area ‘to main- 
tain order’; in other words the French agreed that part of the area origin- 
ally included in its League of Nations mandate for Syria should be handed 
over to Turkey. Another example of the effect of Western control was 
seen in February, 1942, when British troops forced King Farouk to accept 
Mohammed Nahas Pasha as his Prime Minister. Again, in the early 1950's 
road traffic between Cairo, the capital of Egypt, and Suez, one of its 


7. “Life and Work: The Record of the Church of Scotland,” Edinburgh, October, 1958. A 
magazine with considerable influence in Scotland, even beyond the confines of the national 
church. 


“A Short History of the Middle East,” by George Kirk. (Methuen, London, 1957. 4th Edition.) 
page 174. 
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chief industrial centres, flowed or stopped according to the dictate of the 
British authorities. 


But perhaps the outstanding example of the extent of Western control 
of the Arab lands may be seen in the creation of Jordan.’ In March, 
1920, Faisal was proclaimed King of Syria. About the same time a gather- 
ing of Iraki leaders asked his brother, Abdullah to be king of Irak. By the 
end of July the French forced Faisal to leave Syria. At the end of the 
year Abdullah led a small force out of the Hejaz on his way to Syria 
to raise a rebellion against the French on behalf of Faisal. When he 
entered what is now Jordan he was asked by the British authorities to 
form a national government for (in the words of Mr. Evans) “a com- 
pletely new and artificial principality”. In March, 1921, his status as Emir 
was recognised by the British Government on the understanding that he 
abandon his anti-French activities.’ At the same time the British Govern- 
ment, through its Colonial Secretary, Winston Churchill, decided on 
Faisal as the king of Irak. All this juggling brought forth a number of 
interesting and convenient results: it avoided increased Anglo-French ten- 
sion in the Middle East; it furthered dismemberment of the Arab lands; 
it allowed the British to put their first choice, Faisal, on the throne of Irak; 
and it allowed the Irakis’ original choice for the kingship, Abdullah, some 
compensation in the form of the throne of Jordan. 


To-day, however, the control of the Middle East by the West has 
gone. 1956 in Egypt and 1958 in Lebanon and Jordan demonstrated that 
gunboat diplomacy of the 1882 variety is no longer practical politics in 
the Middle East. Any excuse was good enough for.the exercise of such 
‘diplomacy’ in the nineteenth centusy, and the same attitude of mind 
seems to emerge in the rhetorical question asked in an Australian pub- 
lication: 


“In the event of an Arab-Israeli war breaking out would Great Britain 
invoke Article 4 of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of October 1954 which gave her 
the right to re-occupy the Canal bases should Israel launch a full-scale attack 


upon Egypt?”?! 


The fact is, of course, that the Treaty gave Britain no such right, as is 
quite clear from Part II of the Agreed Minute attached to the Treaty: 


“the expression ‘outside power’ as used in Articles 4 and 6 of the Agreement 
means any country other than: 


(1) the countries referred to in those articles, and 
(2) Israel.” 


9. To avoid confusion ‘Jordan’ will be used throughout although the country was known as 
‘Transjordan’ until 1948 when the title was changed to “The Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan’, 

10. Mr. Evans is incorrect when he says that Transjordan was created “partly to provide an 
appanage for the Hashemites who had been expelled from the Hejaz”. In fact the last 
Hashemite ruler of the Hejaz did not lose his throne until December, 1925. 

11. “Australia and Suez”, by Norman Harper. (In the Australian Institute of International Affairs 
publication “Australia in World Affairs”, Melbourne, 1957, page 348.) 
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Perhaps the main results of these efforts to resurrect former control were: 


(a) The Soviet Union was enabled to keep out of the field of operations, and 


yet demonstrate that her power was decisive when allied to Arab demands 
in the Middle East;}* 


(b) Aneurin Bevan, a man of political importance, took over from Kenneth 
Younger as British Labour Party spokesman on Foreign Affairs; 


(c) “The adventure into which the two (British and French) Governments 
leaped, in an effort to prove that they could still play the role of Great 


Powers, proved beyond all doubt that this was now beyond their 
strength.”!4 


(d) By the apparent co-ordination of effort with Israel’s excursion into Sinai, 
weight was given to the Arab contention that Israel is an advance base 
for the return of Western imperialism. 


(e) Also, perhaps, Asian attention was diverted from Hungary. 


What then should be the policy of the West towards the Middle East? 
Firstly, what the West should mot do. It should not make: 


“attempts to pursue the mirage of absolute military security or full regional 
co-operation through defence pacts, base arrangements and the raising of large 


forces promise only to produce political disadvantages which would outweigh 
the intended military advantages.”!4 


To begin with in its policy making the West should regard the Middle 


East primarily as an area of vital importance to its Arab and other in- 
habitants; it is fatal to continue with the pretence that the Middle East 
must be viewed against a backdrop of Western interests. Secondly, the 
West should view conditions in the Middle East as they actually are and 
not as the West would like them to be. Britain’s attitude to the Irak of 
Nuri es-Said was a striking example of this refusal to accept facts. The 
peasants of Irak were not allowed to leave the service of the landowner 
if they were in debt to him. That meant, in effect, that almost all the 
peasants were serfs tied to the land because most of them were in debt 
to the landowner. “The peasant is born into debt, he inherits his father’s 
debt, and he dies in debt. Therefore he is tied to the land with no hope 
of ever gaining more than a fraction of what he produces from the land. 
There is no hope for betterment of himself or of his family under the 
present system of land tenure.”’’ Yet Irak is the only Arab country with 
sufficient capital, land, and water to carry out a quick and extensive reform 
of the land holding system. Unfortunately, although seventy per cent 
of oil revenue was devoted to developmental projects, there was never 
any real effort to tackle the problem of serfdom, and therefore develop- 


12. “The Soviet government came out resolutely in defence of Egypt and issued a serious warning 
to Britain, France and Israel. . . . The Soviet Union’s firm stand played a decisive role in 
bridling the imperialistic aggressors.” Marshal Zukov, 16th March, 1957. ° 

13. “Defence of the Middle East: Problems of American Policy”, by John C. Campbell. (Harper, 
New York, 1958; published for the Council of Foreign Relations.) page 111. 


14. “Defence of the Middle East”, page 347. 
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ment was seen by many as merely a means of increasing the landowner’s 
share of the produce of the land. “The peasant has nothing to lose by 
change. He has absoiutely no say in the government. To my mind it 
is Irak—and not Egypt or Syria—which is the real danger point in the 
Middle East to-day. The conditions of the peasants—two-thirds of the 
total population—are such that they could not be expected to resist com- 
munism or violent change, until they have social conditions worth fighting 
for.”!® There were, for example, two estates of 600,000 acres each; five 
of 300,000 acres each; twenty-one of 60,000 to 120,000 acres each, and the 
peasant might have had to hand over up to seventy per cent of his total 
produce to the landowner. (Some of the first acts of the revolutionary 
government were to confiscate certain estates; to give at least half his 
total produce to the peasant; and to abolish the landowners’ courts.) 

To attempt to hang a policy on to such a social system was to invite 
the collapse of that policy. 

The barrenness of that policy is resulting in the complete collapse of 
British influence in Irak, and an increase in the influence of the Soviet 
Union. 


Western Europe is likely to depend on Middle East oil for many years 
to come. And it is the oil itself, not the profits accruing to the oil com- 
panies, which is vital to Western Europe. Therefore the question of divi- 
sion of exploiting profits should be examined as a matter of Western 
policy. Already there are indications that the traditional fifty-fifty agree- 
ment is to be challenged as other companies (particularly Japanese) move 
into the field. The West should err on the side of generosity on this matter 
so as to give the Middle East a vested interest in keeping the Western oil 
companies in operation and in the sales of oil to Western European 
markets. 

But perhaps the greatest need of the West in policy-making is to 
recognise the fact of Nasser. This may be a hard fact for some Western 
statesmen to accept but Nasser is the only man in the Middle East to-day 
with whom it is possible to reach a worthwhile understanding. That 
understanding will not be, of course, all to the immediate benefit of the 
West; Nasser has already demonstrated his skill as a negotiator. Until the 
West does accept the fact of Nasser’s dominance of the masses of the 
Middle East there can be little hope of building a satisfactory policy for 
that area. Nasser is to the Middle East leadership what Eisenhower is 
to the West; practical politics do not suggest that Hussein is the key 
figure in the Middle East any more than is Mr. Menzies in the West. 


Part of the success of Nasser may be found in his land policy. In 


. From an address by the writer to the N.S.W. History Teachers’ Association, on 20th June, 
1958; the President, Mrs. J. Gillies in the chair, The revolution in Irak took place on 
14th July. 
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this he went right to the roots of the psychological problem facing the 
Arab, and the results he has obtained should not be despised: 


“The area of land distributed amounted to 121,000 hectares and the number 
of families receiving land was 90,000; and it is estimated that the total number 
benefiting from the reform will be about 200,000 families . . . moreover as a 
result of rent reduction under the Land Reform Law the proportion of gross 


agricultural income going to landlords, not engaged in agricultural pursuits, 
fell from 20.79% in 1951-52 to 11.9% in 1954-55,"16 


Many of the peasants undoubtedly are still ‘two-legged animals’ but for the 
first time in the long history of the region some real effort is being made 
to raise them to the dignity of human beings. Nasser has also demon- 
strated that he is not only strong enough to nationalise major under- 
takings but also that he is capable of giving the leadership necessary to 
the successful operation of these undertakings. A striking example of this 
is the Suez Canal; now carrying greater tonnage and trafhc than before 
nationalisation, despite Western forebodings of inefficiency with conse- 
quent interference with canal traffic. 


The policy of the West should be directed at keeping Soviet power 
out of the Middle East; at the same time recognising that any further 
attempts at re-establishing Western power would be disastrous; to en- 
courage the Middle East to stay out of the Soviet political orbit and not 
prodding the area into the Western orbit. The West should be prepared 
to trade with the Middle East on terms which compete with the Soviet 
Union trade thrust. For example, Western credits at 79% to 5°%% cannot 
hope to appear more attractive than the Soviet 24% to 2%. This Soviet 
trade thrust, of course, includes the paradox of Soviet supplies of oil and 
oil drilling equipment to Israel; while the Arab countries of the Middle 
East maintain an effective denial of their oil to Israel. 


This policy should also be directed at building up the living condi- 
tions of the Middle East. It should be recognised that the sudden with- 
drawal of Western offers of assistance in the construction of the Aswan 
High Dam was a blunder of incalculable magnitude, the effects of which 
percolated through the entire Middle East and much of Africa. How- 
ever, despite Soviet offers of help to build the High Dam," the West 
should be prepared to re-enter this field of assistance, if possible in co-oper- 
ation with the Soviet Union. Throughout the Middle East water is a 
symbol, almost a sacred symbol of life itself. And the nation which 
assists schemes for more water on an appreciable scale will almost cer- 
tainly be regarded with the same awe as was the country which success- 
fully launched the first satellite. Unless the West reorientates its policy 


16. “Economic Developments in the Middle East, 1955-56." Supplement to World Economic Survey, 
1956. 


17. “The Russian Aid to Egypt (for the Aswan Dam) may start in Africa a more practical and 
healthier competition between West and East than there has been since the cold war started.” 
Cape Times, 31/10/58. ; 
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the Soviet Union may reap the same rich harvest of prestige (and result- 
ing intluence) over the High Dam as she did as a result of Sputnik I. 
However, although the Soviet Union has made the present loan of over 
forty million pounds that does not necessarily mean that the West must 
continue to bow out of this adventure in human advancement. 


For one thing Egypt will still require anything up to one hundred 
million pounds in foreign currencies to complete the vast project. It has, 
however, been argued by many authorities e.g. the Englishman H. E. 
Hurst, that any scheme which is to have an appreciable effect on living 
conditions must embrace the whole length of the river. The West still 
retains considerable influence in Uganda and Ethiopia, the sources of the 
Nile. Perhaps, then, the West could take the initiative in making prac- 
tical suggestions for the extension of the Aswan High Dam scheme into 
Hurst’s ‘century-storage’ project. So tremendous is this ‘century-storage’ 
project that it would require assistance almost certainly beyond the 
resources of any single nation; demanding probably a joint effort by the 
Soviet and the West; and the active co-operation of Etheopia, Uganda, 
the Sudan, and Egypt. An experiment which may be a blueprint for 
meeting the grim challenge of what Huxley has called the Malthusian 
horror of world-wide starvation. This latter thought, international co- 
operation on the grand scale, may yet come. It is certainly much more 
positive than a scheme, widely canvassed in Britain (to parliament level) 
and in Australia and elsewhere, that the United Nations should purchase 
the Sinai Peninsula from Egypt. 


The West should encourage a strong even if neutral Middle East in 
preference to a weak but friendly oe. In that way, although at a con- 
siderable distance in time, a strong Middle East may yet be friendly to 
the West. 

The best immediate policy is for the West, in company with Mr. 
Nehru, to be: 


“in favour of Arab nationalism and against external interference as it works 
itself out.” 


At the worst it cannot be less successful than the present policy; at the 
best, it might lead to the Middle East taking a less jaundiced view of 
the West, and an increasingly constructive outcome of the present move- 
ment towards Arab nationalism and unity.’ 


18. Israel, and its associated problems, has been kept out of this aracle as much as possible. 
However, see the writer's “The Palestine Problem’ in Australian Outlook of September, 1956. 


Asquith, 18/12/58. 












Reviews 


THE ARMS RACE—A Programme for World Disarmament, by 
Philip Noel-Baker. (Atlantic Books, Stevens and Sons Ltd., London. 
579 PP-) 

There can be few authors who, for consistency of views and per- 
severance in putting them forward in face of an unsympathetic ciimate of 
opinion, can out-match Mr. Philip Noel-Baker. It is particularly remark- 
able that, in spite of having seen his warnings ignored and his foreboding 
borne out by the events of the 1939-45 war, he yet retains so much of the 
optimism that is found in his earlier writings on the League of Nations. 
His occasional lapses into pessimism are made the more telling by this 
general air of hopefulness; while awareness of the accuracy of his analysis 
of the international situation preceding the war adds weight to the views 
which he propounds in this comprehensive study of the arms race. Equally, 
the measures he advocates for bringing about world disarmament deserve 
the most serious consideration by those who are closely concerned with 
that problem: his proposals are based on personal experience and observa- 
tion, an exhaustive study of all aspects of the situation, both past and 
present, and an almost completely objective appraisal of the problems 
to be faced and the practicability of the solutions suggested. Taking his 
stand on “plain, realistic common sense”, Mr. Noel-Baker defends him- 
self in advance against charges of “ ‘starry-eyed’ idealism”, saying: “The 
romanticists are those who still believe that modern armaments can make 
a nation safe. There is no military defence to-day for any nation excepi 
in drastic measures of disarmament, embodied in a multi-lateral treaty 
to which all governments subscribe.” 


The approach adopted is straightforward, his analysis of the arms 
race and its attendant dangers leading on, naturally, it seems, to the case 
for disarmament. Beginning with a survey of the failure of disarmament 
negotiations in the United Nations since the war, and stressing the loss 
of a great opportunity in 1955, the author concentrates on a study of 
the arms race, historically and in its present state, as a major factor in 
causing this failure. He makes the point, liable to be forgotten by the 
general public, that the arms race is a comparatively new factor in 
human affairs. All types of military equipment are included in his study. 
special emphasis being placed on weapons of mass destruction. Particu- 
larly telling— and depressing—are the many warnings and verdicts quoted 
concerning the two world wars. 


The special problems raised by nuclear armaments are dealt with at 
length and in great detail, obviously the result of much intensive study by 
the author. Clear, non-technical descriptions of the processes involved in 
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fission and fusion form a useful background for the discussion of their 
significance. A timely warning on the dangers of euphemism in talk 
about nuclear weapons is contained in this section, with the actual effects 
of their use in terms of human suffering (“the Hiroshima yardstick”) 
are never absent from the author’s mind. Thus we are warned against the 
easy acceptance of nuclear weapons as “tactical” or “strategic”; mention 
by Admiral Strauss of a “humanised” thermo-nuclear weapon calls forth 
one of the few sarcastic comments in the book; and the man who said: 
“To call an H-bomb . . . ‘clean’ is to make an obscene farce out of words” 
is quoted with barely qualified agreement. 


The history of negotiations for nuclear disarmament is treated in a 
separate section. There is considerable over-lapping here with the earlier 
survey of the failure of general disarmament negotiations, resulting in 
constant—and somewhat tedious—cross-reference. A clear picture is given 
of the original hopes and proposals (the Lilienthal Report), of Russian 
intransigence and the failure of the original plan for international control, 
the switch to inspection, Russia’s change of front in 1955, the subsequent 
Western retreat from the original position and the resultant deadlock. 
Proposals for nuclear disarmament, together with a review of both favour- 
able and unfavourable changes since 1948, are discussed at length. Once 
more, the dangers inherent in the use—and in the testing—of nuclear 
weapons are emphasised; while the possibility and the practicability of 
control of nuclear weapons is searchingly examined. 


A timely reminder is also given of the existence and the apalling 
potentialities of weapons of mass destruction other than A- and H-bombs. 
Poison gas, fire, “biologicals” and missiles are discussed in turn, the point 
being made that internationally accepted codes have proved useless once 
retaliation is involved. The world’s peoples came to accept what was once 
horrifying (for example, the destruction by fire of Tokyo, involving the 
death of 83,000 people, mainly civilians) as normal in warfare after its 
use by both sides. The same attitude could apply to other weapons of 
mass destruction. 

The missile race is a subject on which Mr. Noel-Baker expresses 
grave forebodings. The competitive element inherent in such a race leads 
to the situation where an anti-anti-missile-missile-missile can be seriously 
considered by military staff—a situation which, but for the gravity of the 
issues involved, would be ludicrous. The author has no doubt of the 
dangers of the missile race. His view is that the total abolition of missiles 
would be in itself a most important measure of disarmament and would 
enormously reduce the risk that the present stocks of A- and 
H-bombs would ever be used. There would be no problem of control, 
he asserts, since manufacture, testing and the training of troops could 
not be concealed from UN Inspectors. 

A further large section of the book deals with practical proposals for 
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conventional disarmament. Here, much stress is laid on. the work done 
in this direction between the wars and the continuing validity of much 
of that work. In particular, the merits of qualitative disarmament are 
touched upon; while the success of a certain measure of Naval disarma- 
ment is used to demonstrate the practicability of such an approach. Dis- 
cussing air disarmament, the author advocates the abolition of all military 
and naval aircraft, going to considerable lengths to justify the view that 
civil aviation is not readily adaptable to war-time purposes. 

More generally, the dangers of military research are emphasised, 
budgetary limitation being proposed as a brake on this most perilous aspect 
of the arms race. Demilitarised zones are suggested for the lowering of 
international tension, the success of the U.S./Canadian and the Swedish/ 
Norwegian frontier settlements being pointed out. 

Inspection and control are advocated as the chief means of policing 
the world-wide disarmament agreement which Mr. Noel-Baker considers 
essential, with a UN International Force to follow up collective diplomatic 
and economic pressure on any offender. He believes that a proposal em- 
bodying such measures, drastic, clear-cut and detailed in form, should 
be put before the UN and vigorously pushed, and that Britain should 
perform this task. 

Throughout, he accepts the fact that world disarmament involves 
risks: he balances these against the risks of continuing the arms race and, 
in common with many of the scientists and statesmen whose words he 
quotes, finds the choice to be between the survival of mankind and its 
annihilation. 

It is notable that the question of private armaments firms, which 
Mr. Noel-Baker has previously explored, bringing, to quote Lord Cecil, 
“a great accumulation of evidence” to bear upon their part in fomenting 
the arms race, is scarcely touched upon in this work. The power of vested 
interests is mentioned only briefly in connection with aircraft manufacture, 
civil aviation and the missile race. Whereas he has previously (“The 
Private Manufacture of Armaments”, 1937) stressed the part played by these 
interests in conditioning public opinion, he seems now to have adopted 
a more hopeful view of the reaction of world opinion in face of the arms 
race. He speaks of “a responsive tide of popular support” which, he 
considers, would be evoked in all continents by a drastic disarmament 
treaty, put forward by a leading power. He has hopes that the presence 
of UN Inspectors in every country might produce a profound psychological 
reaction in favour of effective universal disarmament.* The strength of 
national feeling, particularly in the Middle East and in countries newly 
emerged from colonialism, is not considered. 

Doubts arise on the practicability of establishing a UN Inspectorate 
such as that described. A large number of Inspectors would be required 


* These hopes seem over-optimistic. 
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(M. Moch in 1957 envisaged the need for about 3,000, of whom 300 would 
be scientists, 700 technicians and 2,000 clerks, guards, etc.). The duties to 
be allocated to these Inspectors would demand not only scientific and 
technical skill of an outstanding order, but also an extraordinary integrity 
and diplomacy in carrying out police duties i in the alien states where they 
must be prepared to live in comparative isolation. While the scheme is not 
impossible, recruitment would present major difficulties. 


The proposal to offer a substantial reward for information on the 
“diversion” of fissile material or on the building up of secret stocks 
has little to ommend it. Such a scheme would almost certainly cause 
ill-feeling, adding greatly to the Inspectors’ difficulties; while it is question- 
able if an informant would have “the certainty of safe asylum”. Once 
more, the strength of national feeling is discounted, for it will be many 
years before the word “traitor” ceases to bear national significance. In 


any case, the scheme seems out of keeping with Mr. Noel-Baker’s usual 
breadth of vision. 


It is obvious, and to be regretted, that The Arms Race is intended 
primarily for home consumption. Its theme is universal, its significance is 
for the whole of mankind and its future; yet its impact will be lessened 
by touches of insularity which will tend to alienate non-British readers. 
The references to British interests which would be served by promoting 
disarmament, and the stress on the particular danger to Britain of the 
arms race (for example, the threat to her ports of nuclear water-bursts, her 
vulnerability to air-attacks, and, especially, her interest in drastic naval 
disarmament) could render suspect the proposal that Britain should push 
vigorously a comprehensive disarmament treaty. Could it be that these 
appeals to national interests, so out of character with the rest of the book, 
are intended to “sell” the idea of pressing on with a multi-lateral disarma- 
ment treaty to the British Government, where conflicting views would 
seem to obtain? Mr. Noel-Baker although quoting both statements, does 
not comment on the fact that, in July, 1957, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd asserted: 
“For geographically small countries such as the United Kingdom, the 
advent of nuclear weapons has provided greater security and a greater sense 
of equality”; while, in the following month, Mr. Duncan Sandys declared: 
“It is impossible effectively to defend this country against an attack with 
H-bombs.” Elsewhere, as has been mentioned, the view is stressed that 
there is no military defence for any nation except in drastic measures of 
disarmament. 

In compiling this book, Mr. Noel-Baker has carried out extensive 
research and has drawn on much original and relatively inaccessible 
material. In particular, he has made use of the discussions of the so-called 
Disarmament Sub-Committee in 1954-55, reprinted by H.M. Stationery 
Office—1,327 pages, without an index! The discussions of 1956-57 were 
not even printed but remain in hundreds of pages of UN roneograph. It 
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is a comment on the prevailing attitude towards Disarmament discussions 
that the money needed to print these records (£750 for each year) was 
not forthcoming. In addition, many eminent authorities in widely varied 
spheres, scientists and statesman in particular, are quoted, their views 
adding to the sense of urgency which the book imparts. 


A detailed table of contents; division of chapters under sub-headings; 
a good index; a useful list of abbreviations; a “Who’s Who” of person- 
alities mentioned or quoted; the use of tables to show comparisons; and 
a strategic employment of italics in stressing points considered important 
—all these factors assist in lighteuing what could have been a “heavy” 
book. The omission of a rather important comma on P.303 is the only 
obvious fault of its kind. 

In his list of acknowledgments, Mr. Noel-Baker expresses gratitude 
to the Rockefeller Foundation and, amongst others, to the staff of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs at Chatham House. Most of those 
who read this book—and it is to be hoped that the number will be large— 
will be grateful to the author and to all who helped him produce so timely 
and dispassionate an appraisal of a vital issue. 


BERYL STEVENS. 


CHINESE THOUGHT AND INSTITUTIONS, edited by John K. 
Fairbank. (The University of Chicago Press, 1957, pp. 438. 
Price $8.50.) 


This book is the eighth to appear in the series Comparative Studies 
of Cultures and Civilizations under the general editorship of Robert Red- 
field and Milton Singer and the second of this series to be devoted to 
China. It is described by the general editors as having ‘more concentration 
of topic and consistency of purpose’ than its ‘explorative’ predecessor 
Studies in Chinese Thought (edited by Arthur F. Wright, 1953). Its 
topic is the Confucian state of traditional or imperial China, and its pur- 
pose is to study the relationship of ideas, particularly Confucian ideas, 
to the institutions and forms of political action of Confucian China. It 
is composed of the revised versions of thirteen papers, originally pre- 
sented at a conference on “The Relationship between Ideas and Institu- 
tions in China’ in 1954. In the preparation of their papers upon topics 
of their own choosing, the various contributors had available the services 
of a non-sinologist sociologist as consultant. For, as the editor, John K. 
Fairbank, has indicated in his introduction, ‘Problems of Method and of 
Content’, they were conscious of the need ‘to make sense of Chinese 
political phenomena in terms meaningful to modern social science’, 

Fairbank and his collaborators are once again attempting to face a 
problem which, it is probably true to say, sinologists have to some extent 
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created for themselves by their own progress in their study. When Fair- 
bank complains of the lack of interest in Chinese political institutions 
among Western political scientists and suggest that ‘this remarkable 
parochialism has resulted from a mistaken doctrine of scientific univer- 
salism which forbids “regional” specialization’, he is perhaps not allowing 
sufficient weight to the special character of the region, sinology, within 
world studies. For sinology has this unusual feature that China repre- 
sents the civilisation historically and culturally most remote from the 
Western world, and progress in the study of China and things Chinese 
in the West may be measured in terms of an increasing ability on the part 
of Western scholars to make use of the results and participate in the 
work of native Chinese scholars. In other words Western sinology has 
made progress because it has succeeded in turning from its 19th century 
Europe-centredness to a present China-centredness, so that much of it 
reveals no point of contact, in its content at any rate, with any Western 
studies. This is a more remarkable development than many sinologists 
theinselves realise, and is one which their academic colleagues, not only 
in purely Western fields of study but also in the Islamic and Indo-Iranian 
branches of Oriental study with their historic and linguistic affinities 
with Europe, may regard as extraordinary. The curiousness of the sino- 
logist’s position may indeed be yet displayed in an even stronger light. 
If the doctrinaire Marxist character of current native Chinese scholarship 
in mainland China persists, Western sinologists may well find themselves 
among the chief heirs and preservers of Chinese critical scholarship. 


It is not suggested that the approach of Western sinologists is mis- 
guided but they ought to realise its degree of present eccentricity, the 
extent to which it has been unconsciously moulded by native scholarship. 

It is not quite accurate to suggest that the study of Chinese history 
and thought is a regional study in the same sense as studies of regions 
which have had cultural contacts with Europe or which are known ex- 
clusively through the work of Western scholars. Yet Western historians 
of China, aware of the vast riches of their field, have of late been con- 
tinually urging historians in general to display more interest in the 
history of China, and this book is a serious attempt to encourage and 
to smooth the path of such an interest, if displayed. There is a genuine 
desire here to achieve a high degree of communication with the non-sino- 
logist (the 65 pages of accompanying notes show that communication 
with the sinologist is not neglected). While it is clear that some of the 
contributors by their method and style succeed far better than others in 
this task, it is also clear that in the last resort effort and interest will 
always be necessary on the side of the non-sinologist. It is commonly 
suggested that the increase in the power status of mainland China will 
provide the impetus for this effort and interest, but it is questionable 
whether this factor alone will automatically increase the audience for a 
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scholarly volume of this type. An increase in audience ean with certainty 
only come through an increased penetration of Chinese studies into the 
curricula of schools and universities, and this must be achieved through 
their academic merits rather than because of any external political reason. 


The thirteen papers in this volume are grouped under two headings, 
‘The Role of Ideas in the Exercise of State Power’ and “Thought and 
Officialdom in the Social Order’. Of the six papers in the first part, the 
first deals with the political significance of astronomy under the Han (2nd 
cent. B.C—2nd cent. A.D.). The author, W. Eberhard, maintains that 
the recording of eclipses and other phenomena which were believed to 
reveal a disturbance of the natural harmony, had a political rather than 
a scientific motive. Since the emperor might be held to be personally 
responsible for natural calamities which were Heaven’s expression of dis- 
satisfaction with him, the reporting and recording of such calamities might 
be employed as a check upon despotism. At the same time any member 
of the emperor’s government might be held responsible for natural 
calamities and this provided a weapon within the struggle of court fac- 
tions. Eberhard does not claim that this thesis is necessarily valid for 
other periods of Chinese history. Yet an examination of it against the 
material of other dynasties would obviously be worth while. 


A second paper, Arthur Wright’s “The Formation of Sui Ideology’ 
(the Sui reunited North and South China in one empire, after a three 
hundred years’ division, in 589) discusses the problems which the Sui 
emperor Yang Chien faced in his task of reunification and the ways in 
which he attempted to appeal to different groups and areas within the new 
empire by his treatment of Confucianism, Buddhism and Taoism. 
Though this is a sound particular historical study, it seems to offer less 
towards the formulation of general theory attempted here than the three 
following papers which do form something of a unity. 


Having as subjects, the Sung reformer, Fan Chung-yen, the Tung-lin 
Academy of the late Ming, and a work of Huang Tsung-hsi, a political 
theorist of the early Manchu period, they all refer to periods when Con- 
fucianism was dominant in the education and ideology of Chinese bureau- 
cracy. These three papers are a valuable study of the achievements of 
Confucianism in political action and its ultimate limitation by the 
emperor’s position of absolute power. 


The last paper in the first part, Fairbank’s own contribution, “Syn- 
archy under the Treaties’ is an interesting attempt to see the Treaty Port 
system as, from the Chinese point of view, a continuation of the tradition 
of synarchy which he defines as “joint Sino-foreign administration of the 
government of China under a foreign dynasty”. For such a view the 
concept of China not as a national but as a cultural state was essential. 
Yet in fact among the Western ideas which entered through the treaty 
ports was the most destructive, nationalism. 
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The second group of papers treats the relation of ideas to Chinese 
social structure and particularly to the scholar official class within that 
structure. The first paper by Ch’u T’ung-tsu, an expert on Chinese 
feudalism under the Chou (Ist millenium B.C.), discusses the essential 
division of the Chinese social order into two status groups on the basis 
of the definition of Mencius that “those who labour with their minds, 
govern others; those who labour with their strength are governed by 
others”, which could fit the bureaucratic state as well as the feudal. How- 
ever, the examination system, which from the 7th cent. A.D. onwards came 
increasingly to represent the most respected, though never the only, means 
of entry to an official career, does, as Mr. Kracke demonstrates in his 


paper, reveal a recognition of the ideal of “equal opportunity” to join the 
ranks of the ruling class. 


In traditional China no struggle for power between church and state 
arose: no priest became a serious rival to the Confucian official. Yet was 
Confucianism merely a system of ethics with a rationalistic basis, or should 
it be described as a religion? This is a problem which it is perhaps mor 
fruitful finally to discuss in terms of analogies rather than definitions. 
Yang Ch’ing-k’un in his paper “The Functional Relationship Between 
Confucian Thought and Chinese Religion” finds that Confucianism was 
largely rationalistic but included religious (supernatural) elements. He 
juggles with terminology in defining Buddhism and Taoism as “special- 
ised” religions, religions which had an independent organisation, as 
opposed to “diffused” religions which are “organisationally diffused in 
secular institutions, such as ancestor worship in the family, worship of 
Heaven in the state, and the worship of patron gods in guilds”. He thus 
separates the “diffused” religions and Confucianism, regarding them only 
as “a tool” of Confucianism. However, his analysis of the organisational 
weakness of Buddhism and Taoism and the ability of the Confucianistic 
state to control them is important. 


Mr. Yang’s paper is nicely matched by a study of the word pao 
‘response’, ‘return’, ‘reciprocity’, as revealing a basic concept in Chinese 
social relationships, by Yang Lien-sheng. This concept of ‘treating others 
as they treat you’ is found, as a realistic as opposed to an idealistic attitude, 
of ‘doing good without thought of reward’, throughout the whole of 
Chinese society. It was a potent force not only in the strengthening of 
family relationships but also in encouraging favouritism among officials 
who had formed special relationships such as examiner to examination 
candidate. 


Fairbank describes this volume as “at best semi-planned and semi- 
cohesive”, but it contains much for sinologists and non-sinologists alike 
of new speculation and deepening of old analyses. Further such confer- 
ences and their results will be welcome. 


A. R. DAVIS. 
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THE ROOTS OF AMERICAN COMMUNISM, by Theodore 
Draper. (Viking Press, New York; 1957; 393 pp + 99.) 


Books about the Communist movement in the United States have 
mostly been exercises in either demonology or hagiography. Ex-Com- 
munists have confessed to the moral enormities they committed while 
under Party orders. Devotees have hailed Communism as the twentieth- 
century expression of the American radical tradition. In neither case 
has much light been thrown on two very interesting questions: Why has 
the Communist Party made so much noise in a country which reputedly 
has provided unlimited opportunities for individual enterprise? Why has 
it become so insignificant in a country with an enormous industrial work- 
ing class? In this book, which covers only the first four years, Mr. 
Draper hardly answers these questions, but his patient, scholarly and pene- 
trating study clears the way for their examination in the light of later 
history and points to some likely clues. 


Mr. Draper’s theme may be summarised briefly; By 1917 American 
radical movements had become stale, frustrated and bitterly hostile to one 
another. The Bolshevik revolution suddenly seemed to show a short-cut 
to the socialist seizure of power and to proclaim “the religion of the 
future”. Many socialists, progressives, syndicalists—even pacifists and 
anarchists—burst out of their own groupings and decided rapturously to 
form a Communist Party of America in 1919. Actually they formed, not 
one, but two antagonistic Communist parties, and for the next few years 
wore themselves out in frantic faction fighting. Ever- changing factions 
lined up on “national” lines (with native Americans against the foreign- 
born); on opposing plans to capture the Socialist Party; on conflicting 
attitudes to trade unionism, the legitimacy of fighting for limited imme- 
diate demands, the functions of an open “legal” party, and relations with 
a Labour party; and on personal hates and jealousies. During nearly all 
this time the American Communist movement was “underground”, out- 
lawed as “seditious”, harassed by raids, arrests and deportations, preyed 
on by government spies and provocateurs. When in 1923 the illegal Com- 
munist Party, momentarily united, retired in favour of the legal Workers 
Party, membership of the latter was less than a third of the total repre- 
sented at the founding conventions of 1919 and was concentrated in 
New York, Chicago and Boston, with English-speaking members making 
up only five per cent of the membership. Meanwhile the obsessive 
internecine policies had been carried to Moscow, where the Communist 
International settled the disputes by its own authority and transformed 
the movement “from a new expression of American radicalism to the 
American appendage of a Russian revolutionary power”. 


Mr. Draper’s style is clear, epigrammatic, lively, and quietly ironical. 
Here is a sample: 
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“If the American Communist movement did nothing else in 1922, 
it succeeded in setting something of a record in splits. Four parties have 
to be disentangled—two calling themselves Communist, both underground, 
and their two satellites, the United Toilers and the Workers party, both 
above ground. One of the underground Communist parties contained 
two factions, the Geese and the Liquidators, virtually equivalent to parties 
within a party. If the reader has not been slightly confused by all this, 


he cannot be sure that he has fully recaptured the Communist atmosphere 
in this peculiar period.” 


But even in his irony Mr. Draper is not cheap or patronising. He 
recognises, for all their scholastic dogmatism and their proneness to 
ignore realities, the vitality of the men about whom he is writing, and 
respects their “innocent” millenial yearnings expressed in a movement 
which had not yet been debauched by Stalinism. To this reviewer, who 
had a slight acquaintance with many of those discussed, the most fascin- 
ating feature of the book is the “character” sketches. Nothing better has 
been written about John Reed, for instance, than that “he could not resist 
identifying himself with underdogs, especially if they followed strong, 
ruthless leaders”. Mr..Draper is the first to do justice to Louis C. Fraina, 
the brilliant, creative theoretician who, after becoming the victim of a 
vicious campaign of character assassination within the Communist move- 
ment, emerged as an academic economist under the name of Lewis Corey 
and in 1934 published his masterpiece, The Decline of American Capital- 
ism: To an Australian reader it is fun to find from Mr. Draper’s re- 
searches that one who is now a very big shot in Sydney journalism served 
as associate editor on The Revolutignary Age (under Fraina in 1918) and 
on The New York Communist (under Reed in 1919). The Comintern 
delegate who “Tammanyised” the Australian Communist Party in the 
early ‘thirties turns up in 1922 as an “ultra-Left” opponent of the forma- 
tion of the “legal” Workers Party. 


The Roots of American Communism is a model for the writing of 
contemporary history. Mr. Draper has thoroughly digested his material. 
He has adopted a position towards his subject, but is scrupulously care- 
ful to let the record speak for itself. He documents every assertion, tucking 
his references out of the way in a 60-page section of Notes. The book is 
easy to read, easy to refer to, and easy to check. Students of politics will 
eagerly await his next volume, which will carry the history of the Con 
munist Party down to 1945. 


E. M. HIGGINS. 
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DOMINION OF THE NORTH: A HISTORY OF CANADA, 
by Donald Creighton. Revised ed. Macmillan, 1958. Pp. IX + 619. 
41/6 A. 


There is something almost exciting about this book. In ten vividly 
written chapters Professor Creighton surveys the history of his native 
country from the first approaches of the Vikings and the first settlements 
of the French to Canada’s approach to the post-war world and her par- 
ticipation in the United Nations, N.A.T.O. and the Korean War. Some 
would say that such an enterprise is beyond the capacity of any one 
historian, however erudite and balanced in his approach—and they are 
probably right—but so long as there are nations there will be a demand 
for full-length, all-inclusive portraits, comprehensive histories from the 
beginning till now (or at least till yesterday). It should be said at once 
that this is a brilliant portrait, even if the warts have been removed. We 
are left with the impression of a country, or half a continent stretching 
between the oceans and to the frozen north, of a magnificent waterway 
and the Western prairies beyond; and of a people of mixed race and 
culture who have gone a long way already to overcome natural obstacles 


in developing the resources of the land and have in the process made 
themselves into a nation. 


Professor Creighton has skilfully, that is almost imperceptibly, woven 
into the fabric of his history all those varied elements with which his- 
torical scholars are in different fields concerned. Economic interests and 
cultural differences, strategic considerations and struggles for political 
power, military exploits and love of adventure all play their part in man’s 
endless quest for profit and security, power and peace, prestige and self- 
consciousness. The narrative is illuminated at every stage by some striking 
generalisation, designed to act as a key to the strivings of an epoch. Fer 
instance, the author makes great play with the idea of the St. Lawrence 
waterway, the mastery of which inspired the efforts of the great French- 
men of the 17th and 18th century. Their defeat meant the failure of the 
one great attempt to establish dominion, as nature intended, over the 
North American continent. In like manner he describes the continuity 
of the struggle from the wars with the Iroquois to the race to develop 
railroads to the West in the 19th century between the economic and 
political interests of the St. Lawrence waterway, centred in Montreal, 
and the greater and inevitably triumphant interests of the Hudson- 
Mohawk, concentrated in New York. 


When a historian sets down the history of a nation he faces the 
problem of how to maintain a proper balance between the events of the 
last 50, 100 or 150 years and the events of an earlier period. In this respect 
a historian’s choice is largely subjective, though he is probably satisfying 
popular demand if he shows bias to the near contemporary and the 
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1ecent past. The structure of Professor Creighton’s work falls roughly 
into five parts. The first traces the fortunes of the New France, tells 
the story of the fur traders and ends with the defeat of French dreams 
in the Seven Years War. The second covers the American revolution, 
and the survival of British North America as part of the second British 
Empire to 1850. The third describes the establishment of the Dominion 
and the period of transcontinental railways and industrial protection, well 
named as the era of Sir John Macdonald, and is perhaps the most success- 
ful part of the book. The fourth embraces the two generations between 
the end of the 19th century and the outbreak of the Second World War, 
years marked by national prosperity, war, imperial reorganization, 
economic depression and the search for security, both domestic and inter- 
national. Three great Prime Ministers represent Modern Canada in this 
period—Sir Wilfred Laurier, Sir Robert Borden, and Mr. Mackenzie 
King. The fifth part, chapter ten, has been added for the revised edition, 
and consists of a succinct and well-balanced study of Canada’s role in the 
Second World War and in the post-war world. It is difficult, if not 
impossible, for a historian to maintain his perspective when he treats of 
contemporary events and problems, but in a work of this kind the author 
was well justified in assuming the task of bringing the story up to date 
and he has performed it with scrupulous care and fairness. 


An Australian reader will approach a study of the sister “Dominion 
of the North” curious to discover what, if any, analogies exist between 
its development and that of his own country. He will not be disappointed. 
For here is a people, not much larger than that of Australia, stretching 
across a continent, though concentrated in two areas, having struggled 
for over a century to develop natural resources, establish responsible 
government, and realise nationhood. The struggle for free political insti- 
tutions went on contemporancously with the struggle in the older Aus- 
tralian states. The railway age with its speculation saw parallel develop- 
ment in both countries. And not least interesting are the movements 
toward national unification. But at this point the parallel stops and the 
lines of development diverge. For after federation the national govern- 
ment in Australia grew steadily at the expense of the government of 
the States until with the Second World War the balance of the Constitu- 
tion appeared to some to be definitely disturbed. By contrast in Canada 
federal-state relations have been marked by distinct centrifugal tendencies. 
These have been fostered by historic differences of outlook, encouraged 
by the configuration of the country with its long east-west communica- 
tions, the magnetic pull of the American border and the inchoate north, 
and they have been confirmed by a number of decisions of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. 


But there are more serious differences. Canada’s history is more than 
twice as long. Australia has so far known nothing of the cultural strains 
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and stresses that have never been far from the surface of Canadian life. 
They came near to destroying national unity as late as 1944 on the con- 
scription issue. Equally important as a factor determining Canadian atti- 
tudes has been the proximity of the United States. The loyalists have 
played a significant role in the context of Anglo-Canadian-American re- 
lations. There were long periods in the 19th century when Canada feared 
for her security and independence in face of American military might 
and aggressive intentions. The British connection and diplomacy, how- 
ever much resented, were invaluable in this uncertain situation. More 
than ever to-day it is the proximity of the United States, and the close 
links that have been forged in the common defence of North America 
that is the prime determinent of Canadian policy. 


This fact is accepted. However, it is held almost universally to be 
consistent with the maintenance and development of Canada’s national 
identity. At this point we resume again the parallel with Australian 
development. For since the late 19th century the flame of nationalism 
has burned with increasing intensity in face of both Great Britain and 
the United States. On one hand Canadians moved for a reorganization 
of the Imperial connection which by 1926 was spelled out as Dominion 
Status; on the other they fought a continuous tariff war with the United 
States from the days of McKinley of those of Hoover. National sensitivity 
reached an acute stage in time of war. It expressed itself in General 
McNaughton’s insistence, in vain, that the Canadian Army should fight 
as one unit on the European battlefields during the Second World War, 
in Prime Minister McKenzie King’s resentment that he had not been 
informed of the lease for 99 years of air bases in Newfoundland to the 
Americans and in his disappointment that he was not invited to attend 
the Roosevelt-Churchill talks on the Atlantic. It was revealed in Canadian 
annoyance with press releases which gave little or no credit to the part 
played by Canadian troops in a number of bloody engagements. Pro- 
fessor Creighton properly extols the Canadian armies which fought grimly 
step by step up the Italian peninsula, took with the British Army the full 
weight of the German armour at Caen and Falaise, and painfullv cleared 
the Scheldt and Antwerp. Amid the general success of the Allied forces 
what was not realised then, outside Canada, was that Canadian casualties 
were very high. Somewhat bitingly Professor Creighton comments that 
it was the American Army that entered Rome and Paris! 


It was the dire need for reserves to fill the gaps in the Canadian 
Armies that in the fall of 1944 raised the issue of Conscription which 
came so near to splitting the country wide open. The rift was avoided 
by the high sense of duty of the Minister of Defence, Colonel Ralston and 
the political astuteness of Prime Minister Mackenzie King. But the crisis 
revealed once again how close to the surface are the cultural tensions of 
Canadian society. 
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_ Since 1945 Canada has played an honourable role in international 
affairs. She figured at San Francisco, when the U.N. Charter was being 
adopted, as a representative middle power. With Australia she fought 
the veto. Her statesmen and people were deeply, though soberly, attached 
to the cause of collective security. The goodwill toward the Soviet Union 
evaporated only slowly following the Royal Commission on espionage. 
Then Canada was one of the architects of N.A.T.O. and principally in- 
spired article 2 of the treaty. Since then Canada has striven hard to 
interpret Great Britain and the United States to each other in moments 
of misunderstanding. Her rapidly increasing wealth and her enhanced 
strategic importance have made the North Atlantic triangle a fact of real 
significance to the security and development of the western world. 


W. A. TOWNSLEY. 


DEMOCRATIC INSTITUTIONS IN THE WORLD TODAY, 
ed. by Werner Burmeister, published under auspices of the London 


Institute of World Affairs, by Stevens & Sons Ltd., London, 1958. 


With the exception of that on the United States of America the 


chapters of this work were first prepared as lectures for an extra-mural 
course conducted by the University of London. The faults of composite 
authorship are therefore in evidence, but are of only minor significance. 
More worthy of criticism is the limited scope of the discussion which is 
probably due, in part, to its origin. 


Although this is a survey of democratic institutions the authors are 
faced with the obligation to examine democracy itself and it is here that 
they show themselves influenced by what Professor Toynbee has called 
the charismatic quality of that concept. Underlying the whole work is the 
faith that democracy and the future of mankind are inseparably linked. 
The preface refers to the great struggle between “Democratic progress 
and Communism” for “the minds of the uncommitted nations”, and of the 
“free nations bound together for a common purpose”. The contributors, 
however, do not succeed in defining the nature of this purpose and the 
reader has to take much for granted. 


The belief that democracy offers a panacea for human ills varies from 
the cautious hope of Bernard Lewis that the Middle East will produce 
a synthesis which retains the essential elements of democracy to Roland 
Oliver’s somewhat obscure statement that “if the Western Powers depart 
from Africa having brought most of the continent to a stage of develop- 
ment equivalent to that of England on the eve of the Great Reform Bill, 
they will nevertheless have achieved something of importance in the 
world’s history”. This opinion seems to infer some denial of the causal 
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relationship between a country’s social and economic ‘condition and 
political institutions. 

Werner Burmeister discusses the major political developments in post- 
war France, Italy and Western Germany with a general lack of coherence 
due, doubtless, to the limited space at his disposal. He lists the essential 
prerequisites for democratic government as a desire for freedom, a sense 
of social responsibility, a mutual confidence between citizens, a sense of 
neighbourly help, an independent attitude of mind, tolerance in politics 
and prosperity or at least the hope of prosperity. This seems a formidable 
collection of virtues and if found in conjunction might well render all 
government unnecessary. 

Western democracy, Burmeister continues, is historically the product 
of an independent and politically conscious middle class, able to set an 
example in constitutional and legal procedures to an emergent working 
class. France and Italy, considered to be unstable because of their weak 
centre parties, are compared with Western Germany, where the future 
of the government is assured by its middle class origin and the increasing 
identity of domestic interests felt by the moderate groups. The author 
claims this alliance should be encouraged by electoral reforms if possible. 

Richard Pears, surveying the American scene, gives us a summarized 
version of his book on American government for English readers, without 
any loss of clarity. He deals with the structure of American government, 
from the Constitution to what he calls the moods of the electorate. The 
stability of the Constitution is a result of that innate conservatism to be 
found in all American political thought, from the Founding Fathers to 
the present. 

A critical reappraisal of the traditional relationship between the 
constitution and the individualism of American society leads to the con- 
clusion “that the peculiar political constitution of the United States may 
have little or nothing to do with its progress as the accepted success story 
of Western civilisation”, a success due probably to hard work, ample 
natural resources and an abundance of immigrant labour. Pears is critical 
of weak presidents, including Eisenhower, who allow Congress to revert 
to its natural role of a gathering place for parochial interests. 

The real key, however, to understanding American government, is not 
to be found in its formal institutions but in the moods and worries of 
the electorate. These have included, since 1938, the fear of bureaucrati- 
sation, the danger of Communism and the split over foreign policy, the 
last two encouraging the survival of xenophobia and isolationism. The 
author concludes that the Americans face an urgent necessity of jettisoning 
their old ideas about lax and leisurely politics in order to fashion a logic: al 
and rational structure from their political system. 

A thoughtful account of the Islamic Middle East is given by Bernard 
Lewis. The growing opposition to democracy in that region, after a 
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promising past, both during the nineteenth century and under the tutelage 
of the mandatory governments after the First War, is explained in terms 
of the theocratic traditions of the Islamic state, the lack of economic basis 
for what was an imported ready made creed, and in the failure of those 
governments which did experiment with democracy to achieve the military 
power which had seemed a concomitant of democracy in the West. Only 
in Turkey, where economic reforms have produced a middle class, is 
there seen any evidence of democratic vigour. 

Roland Oliver sees Africa’s danger as that of fission. Tribal traditions, 
bolstered by European encouragement of local government along basically 
tribal lines, might well overwhelm the newer and less experienced central 
administrations. In other areas the multiracial situation could produce 
similar centrifugal effects within a nominally centralised regime. Most 
of the chapter is devoted to Uganda, and the references to other regions, 
including South Africa and Kenya, are slight. The hopeless complexity 
of the African political scene is admitted and the author contracts out of 
the argument with the conclusion already quoted. 

The last two chapters, covering Asia, India and China, are the work 
of Hugh Tinker, and although not always relevant to the ostensible theme 
of the book, are the most interesting of the collection. An examination 
of Eastern and Western political traditions reveals some basic differences, 
and in this matter Tinker makes much of the methods of the “village 
republics” of Asia, where the spirit of the meeting is more important 
than numerical majorities. It is interesting to note that the Vice-Chairman 
of Indonesia’s National Council refers to these same methods when he 
describes the Council’s emphasis on mushawarah (talking things over) 
and mufakat (consensus). The Indonesian claim to have revived a purer 
form of democracy, however, has not been generally accepted by the 
West. 

The author admits that it is only in countries where the leaders have 
undergone intensive Western training, such as India and Ceylon, that 
Western political objectives are understood. As these principles filter down 
from the educated elite to the lower ranks of the middle class they becom: 
diluted until finally they make no impression at all on the great peasant 
majority of the population. Britain and America have provided respec- 
tively practical and inspirational influence in the creation of these new 
governments, while Ireland and Italy have offered models of revolutionary 
zeal. Communism has also been influential since it offered an economic 
diagnosis of colonialism that accorded with the observations of the Asian 
leaders. We are warned, however, that despite the importance of these 
Western formative influences, in modern propaganda it is Asian opinion 
that is quoted, such as that of the two “synthesists”, Gandhi and Sun 
Yat-sen. After a long historical survey of both Chinese and Indian political 
developments, Tinker concludes that in India we have “the truer form of 


democracy”. 
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The origin of this work expla‘ns its many omissions, but one regrets 
that there is no account of either Australia or New Zealand, where demo- 
cratic institutions may be studied in full operation. It is no fault of the 
authors, of course, that political events move swiftly in the contemporary 
Eastern world and that they have been unable to assess the effects of 
the suspended constitution in Pakistan, guided democracy in Indonesia or 
the less obvious but disturbing developments in Burma and Japan. They 
can be criticised, however, on the confusion of their objectives. They 
admit that democracy is often a matter of semantics, but this does not 
make them cautious. At times their devotion to the creed seems to be 
occasioned by its Western origin, as if the loss of European physical power 
in the East might be redressed by the intellectual triumph of persuading 
the East to accept democratic institutions. Elsewhere the contributors seem 
to be victims of their own conceptual thinking. They recognise that 
the specific historical conditions which produced democracy do not obtain 
in the non-European world, but they seek nevertheless to judge the rest 
of mankind by its approximation or otherwise to what has become almost 
a Platonic idea. There is danger here, and in books of this type, of replac- 
ing the need to understand and preserve human values by the facile pro- 
cess of counting institutions, in much the same fashion as democratic 
communities count heads. 


JOHN BACH. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, by Paul Reuter, translated 
by J]. M. Chapman. (London. George Allan & Unwin. 1958. 316 pp.) 


Paul Reuter’s International Institutions, translated from the French, 
is not a bad book. But it is a dull book, and to amateurs like myself (I 
can’t help thinking) an unsatisfactory one. 

This judgment in itself starts certain doubts and questions. The 
main doubt, and it is a serious one, is whether there is some quite prosaic 
use for the book that my ignorance has caused me to overlook: whether 
it is useful as preliminary reading for students of public international law 
or as a reference book for adult education lecturers in international rela- 
tions. The main question is what kind of book on international institu- 
tions one would like; and I| shall come to that later. 

Professor Reuter’s book has four main parts: an introduction on the 
categories of description employed; a historical account of international 
relations (in fact almost entirely juridical relations) from the earliest 
times, to which are added chapters on the concepts and formal squrces 
of present international law; a section on the states, discussing what makes 
a state a state and categorising their modes of dealing with one another, 
and one on the international organisations themselves, listing .them and 
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outlining the juridical problems which their existence poses and their 
individual juridical characteristics, structure and functions. 


One can’t escape the fact that there is something odd about the style. 
The impression is frequently that of reading a précis from which two 
sentences out of three have been omitted. Here I think the translator 
may be partly to blame, though I have no idea what his material was 
like. When, however (as on p. 271), he begins a sentence with ‘indeed’, 
when what is obviously demanded is something like ‘on the other hand’, 
he provides one of those obstacles to easy comprehension which it is a 
translator’s job to avoid. A free hand with cumulative and adversative 
expressions is, I should think, a technical translator’s prerogative, and Mr. 
Chapman can not escape the responsibility for its use. Some clearance 
could also have been made in the sentence: “The sums are either deposited 
in currency in a special fund run by the Budget Bureau of the United 
Nations, in gifts, in kind or otherwise, provided directly by the donor.’ 
(p. 286). 

I think, however, that it is a genuine fault of the work that its 
material is too compressed. Thirty-three pages of Octavo 10 Pt. are con- 
sidered enough to cover ‘the historical evolution of international relations 
and international institutions up to the second world war’. Brevity of 
this kind is fatal to a historical account. The fruits of the author’s erudi- 
tion and perception move so fast along the production line that they are 
sliced and canned before there is time to savour them. It is not surprising 
that one finds such over-generalisations (unhappily reminiscent of ‘first- 
year history papers) as that before 1815 ‘the birth of a | national] collective- 
consciousness was opposed by the princess.’ (p. 50). 


A partial explanation of this terseness may perhaps be contained in 
what I submit with respect is the book’s second major fault from the 
point of view of the general reader. This is that the author is Professor 
of International Law in Paris and that his interests are lawyer’s interests. 
General history, even what most of us would call international relations, 
is present merely to adorn the tale, or so it would seem. 


The legal approach affects the cast of thought even when Professor 
Reuter is making political judgments. Thus, though he admits, in his 
two-and-a-half pages on the subject, that ‘coexistence between communist 
countries (or similar regimes) and non-communist countries, poses several 
problems, the most important and most difficult of which are not legal 
questions’; he nevertheless proceeds to deal with the question of coexistence 
in what seems a highly abstract manner. “The communist and non- 
communist views of coexistence’, he says, ‘must roughly coincide if coexist- 
ence is to be possible. Communist and non-communist views must be 
compared with each other.’ (p. 105). 


Here the lawyer may be on the right track, as against the analyst of 
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motive who does not take into account the conceptual frameworks of the 
parties, but if he is so he does not give us a chance to find out. 

The final forty pages of descriptive material on ‘the United Nations 
and the principal regional organisations’ would probably be the most 
useful part of the book for a non-legal reader generally interested in 
international affairs. It is, however, a section that he would look up, or 
conceivably /earn off, rather than read for general enlightenment. I’m not 
sure that for reference purposes the U.N. part of it isn’t covered better 
in the U.N. publication Everyman’s United Nations; though it is useful 
to have a few of the basic facts of the European experiments as well and 
to have the main question about sovereignty asked in each case. 

Comment is necessarily brief, if sometimes very sound. For example, 
the author says this: “The one sure sign of the importance of the United 
Nations is the importance parties in disputes attach to neutralising it or 
winning its favour.’ (p. 277). 

A dictum of a similarly illuminating character occurs in the section 
on the international protection of human rights. “The value of an inter- 
national system for the protection of human rights lies above all in the 
progress likely to result from bringing dissimilar systems of society 
squarely face to face with each other.’ (p. 92). But again we should like 
to have the theme developed. 

In another place, Reuter writes that: ‘An agreement on the classi- 
fication of coal arranged by the Economic Commission for Europe is 
not of major importance but several arrangements of this kind may prove 
useful and gradually convince States that something always comes out 
of carefully prepared exchanges of views, and this is a step forward.’ 
(p. 278). This may not be original, but it is the kind of statement that 
can bear being made into a platitude. Perhaps the trouble with inter- 
national relations as a useful art is not that there are not enough ideas, 
but rather that there are not enough platitudes, or else that the current 
platitudes are mostly inappropriate. 

It may seem carping to mention that Professor Reuter (or perhaps 
it is Mr. Chapman) has substituted Burma for Thailand among the sig- 
natories of the Manila Treaty. Whoever made the mistake (and on general 
principles of textual criticism I suspect Mr. Chapman), I think it may 
be worth remarking that it is a slip no Australian commentator would 

have made. It is as significant to us that Burma is neutralist as it is to 
our author and translator that Czechoslovakia is Communist. Could it be 
that Burma and Thailand are no more to them (Indo-China and Malaya 
notwithstanding) than Guatemala and Honduras to us? 

What kind of book on international institutions do we want? Before 
I try to answer this question I have some observations to make. 

Economic history and quantitative and descriptive economics are dull 
subjects. Who after all wants to know how coal production has altered 
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from the year before last to last year, or how invisible imports have risen? 
Yet one of the great discoveries of hitch-hiking in Australia (and there 
may be other ways of making it) is that the economy is alive. The hitch- 
hiker casts himself upon the economy, as it were, and the economy (not 
the pleasure-drivers usually but the genuine productive economy itself) 
in its business-like but unhurried course catches him up and takes him 
where he wants to go. His journey is a by-product of dozens of other 
journeys, made by orchardists and commercial travellers, store-keepers and 
transport drivers, graziers and fishermen, for the proximate sake of pigs 
and sand and clothes and hides and prefabricated sheds and a host of 
oddly assorted selections from the hard stuff of civilised life. Rather than 
admonish a child to remember the origin of the loaf (if anyone does so), 
parents should perhaps tell him to find his way to Tibooburra by courtesy 
of the Australian economy, by grace, that is, of God and man. 

The point I am trying to make is this. The economic system acquires 
a fascination as soon as we are brought to associate it with the co-opera- 
tive multifariousness of people and the places they live in and the work 
they do. We realise that it is an abstraction for the things that people, 
without always knowing it, do for each other, that it is earthy and that 
it is human. 

Administration is also a dull subject. Generalised discussion of admin- 
istration is about as meaningless as say generalised discussion of social 
investigation, except to someone who has had actual experience of the 
problems that the generalities cover. 

Yet this is an administrator's world, as it is a quantitative economist’s 
world. Its immediate problems can not be dealt with unless the quantita- 
tive questions are appreciated and unless administrative questions are 
appreciated. It makes all the difference in the world whether one billion 
or four billion dollars are given by the economically advanced countries 
in foreign aid; and it may make all the difference in the world how some 
disarmament sub-committee is constituted, or whether some aspects of 
sovereignty are or are not surrendered to some economic High Authority. 


The study of international relations is increasingly becoming the 
study of international institutions. That is the justification for allowing 
questions of law and administration to obtrude on those of military poten- 
tial, national aspirations, economic relations, and old-style diplomacy. But 
we are still in the stage where the politics of forming such institutions is 
the main thing that we need to know more about. We need to know 
what are the likely lines. of further advance and what are the 
main obstacles. What is more, we need to know by heart the 
rationale for the various kinds of international institution. If we don’t 
have this knowledge we are resigning the outcome to the statesmen and 
diplomats in New York and elsewhere who may or may not be con- 
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cerned to increase the area of international settlement. When I say ‘we’ 
I mean not necessarily the whole population but at least the more or 
less educated or interested, the people who would have known in 1850 
why they believed in free trade, the people who listen to news commen- 
taries or attend tutorial classes or belong to the Institute of International 
Affairs. That is why I think a popular-type book on international insti- 
tutions with most of the politics left out is regrettable. 

At the same time we need to know more about international adminis- 
tration. This, especially after what I have said, sounds like a counsel of 
perfection, and certainly I can’t see that we should learn much from a 
presentation of the problems in a generalised or skeletal form only. We 
shall need to have the issues presented in flesh and blood, in terms of 
actual cases and of the manner in which they have been worked out. 
The United Nations has in fact started to develop the purely ‘public- 
relations’ side of the job in such excellent publications as its recent I Saw 
Technical Assistance Change Lives, which you can buy for four and 
threepence. But we shall need to have the activity of the United Nations 
and of the European supra-national organs assessed, not by way of 
advertisement, but against the totalities of the three salient problems 
of world polity: economic inequality, insecurity and poverty; social in- 
equality and unfreedom; and weapon risk. 


I feel that, good as he is, Professor Reuter is largely giving us stones 
(which admittedly have their uses) instead of bread. 


A. I. CLUNIES ROSS. 
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